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ABSTRACT 

In the 1985-86 academic year, progress was made in 
increasing the availability of adult basic education (ABE) programs 
throughout Pennsylvania and in reducing both the overall rate of 
premature program separation and the rate of enrol lees who dropped 
out of the program before meeting their personal objective. 
Demographic characteristics of the 25,531 students who were enrolled 
in ABE during the year under examination were similar to those of 
students in previous years. The student population continued to be 
young, single, and nearly evenly divided with respect to sex. The 
most frequent reason for program participation cited was to obtain a 
diploma, and friends and relatives were students' most frequent 
source of information about ABE program offerings. Although there was 
a 1.0 percent decrease from 1984-85, the student-to-staff ratio 
remained 12 to 1 in 1985-86. In paid positions, female staff barely 
outnumbered male staff; however, females comprised over three-fourths 
of ABE volunteers. Significant efforts to cooperate with other 
agencies, increase student enrollments, and offer programming to meet 
the needs of various special target groups were also evident for the 
year under study. (Appendixes include the survey instruments used to 
gather data, the statistical section of the 1985-86 Federal Adult 
Education Annual Performance and Evaluation Report, a 1985-86 
county-by-county summary of ABE programs in Pennsylvania, and a 
report on 1985-86 Section 310-funded projects. Twenty-one tables and 
seven figures are also included.) (MN) 
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ABSTRACT 



From 1984-85 to 1985-86, progress was made in increasing the availability 
of programs throughout the state and in decreasing both the overall rate of 
premature separations and the rate of enrollees who dropped out of the program 
before completing 12 hours or meeting their personal objective. 

Demographic characteristics this year were similar to past years for the 
25,531 students who received 12 or more program contact hours or met their 
personal objectives in less than 12 hours. The student population continued to 
be young, single, and nearly equally divided between males and females, with 
females slightly outnumbering their male counterparts. Although most of the 
participants were white, minority group members were represented in larger 
proportions in the student group than in the target population. 

Students most often (44.6 percent of reported cases) indicated that 
obtaining a diploma was the reason they were participating. A student found 
out about the ABE program more often (31.0 percent) from a friend or relative 
than from any other source. Human service agencies referred 9.8 percent of the 
students, while 13.6 percent of the students learned of the program through 
television, newspapers, or pamphlets. Recruitment relies increasingly on word 
of mouth and the news/entertainment media and decreasingly on referrals from 
human service agencies. 

Information received from 2,176 staff members in 1985-86 reflected a 
decrease in staff of 1.0 percent from 1984-85. The ratio of students to staff 
remained 12 to 1 in 1985-86. For the fourth consecutive year, female staff 
members outnumbered male staff. Although females represent more than three 
fourths of the volunteers, females barely outnumber males in paid positions. 

The cooperation with other agencies, efforts to increase enrollments and 
retention, special efforts to serve special target groups, infusion of adult 
competency curricula into the programs and diversity of special projects 
suggest that the administrators of the Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education 
programs are committed to, and are making progress toward, achieving the goals 
of the Adult Education State Plan. The problems these administrators encountered, 
most notably insufficient funding, often hampered their ability to provide all 
the services that were needed, but many administrators indicated that they were 
seeking innovative ways to overcome these problems. Meeting these challenges 
has been the program's greatest success. 



INTRODUCTION 



This annual report summarizes and describes the efforts of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in adult education for the period of July 1, 1985 through 
June 30, 1986. The report is based upon information provided for every program 
funded under the Adult Education Act of 1966, as amended October 19, 1984 
(P.L. 98-511) • Funds were provided under Section 306 for Adult Basic Education, 
including English as a Second Language, and Adult Secondary Education programs. 
Unless otherwise noted, all will be referred to as Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs. When General Educational Development (GED) programs are indicated, 
they include external high school diploma programs. Various parts of this 
report will refer to projects funded under Section 310 of the Act; these 
projects are funded for special experimental demonstration projects and staff 
development projects. Some Section 310 projects included direct services to 
students. This report's statistics and analytical statements about students 
and/or staff include these students and their projects 9 staff members unless 
otherwise noted. 

The annual evaluation report is a major product of the management information 
system for the Division of Adult Basic Education. This system is designed to 
measure the extent to which the goals and objectives of the Adult Education 
State Plan, 1986-1988, have been accomplished. The report disseminates information 
about the statewide ABE program to local ABE staff for their use in program 
planning. Other formal dissemination mechanisms include Individual Program 
Summary Reports (analyses of each program's student and staff characteristics) 
and regional and statewide staff development workshops conducted by the Division 
of Adult Basic Education. 

As in previous years, this report for fiscal year 1985-86 provides a 
statistical and descriptive profile of ABE programs, staff, and students, and a 
summary of the narrative descriptions submitted by administrators. Information 
concerning students (both demographic and impact), staff, and program operation 
was received from the 218 Section 306 programs that operated during this 
reporting period; one of the two cancelled programs also submitted useful 
programmatic data; additionally, student and staff data are included from the 
14 Section 310 projects providing direct services to students, although one of 
these projects neglected to submit student data. The report also contains four 
appendices: Appendix A contains the data collection instruments; Appendix B 
contains the statistical section of the federal report; Appendix C lists ABE 
program information by county; Appendix D provides a list of the projects 
funded in 1985-86 under Section 310 of the Adult Education Act and abstracts 
describing their efforts and achievements. 

For purposes of this report, tl*e term "community-based 11 is used to denote 
all noninstitutional programs. 
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PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



During this reporting period, Adult Basic Education programs in the state 
continued to make progress in providing educational opportunities for undereducated 
adults in 1985-86 • Community-based programs or services, such as those sponsored 
by local school districts (LEAs) , intermediate units (IUs) , colleges/universities 
and public/private agencies, were provided in 57 of Pennsylvania's 67 counties 
(85.1 percent), including the previously unserved Pike County. Thirty-two of 
these counties also had institutional ABE/GED programs, such as those at 
correctional institutions and state hospitals, *'here the students are residents 
at the institutions. Warren County had only an institutional program, bringing 
the total number of counties served in 1985-86 to 58, or 86.6 percent. The 
community based program which served Fulton County through 1984-85 withdrew 
from that county in 1985-86. The location of these counties is shown on Figure 
1, and Table 1 shows the distribution of the programs serv \>g each county. 
Other programs added in 1985-86 served previously unserved areas of Luzerr.e, 
McKean, and Mifflin counties. Additionally, a new literacy (0-4 level) program 
was added in Mifflin County, and a new ESL program and an additional GED program 
began in Philadelphia. 

Figure 1 also shows the location of the nine counties that did not have 
ABE/GED services in 1985-86. Six of these counties are in the sparsely populated 
northern tier of Pennsylvania. Therefore, although further progress could be 
made in reaching every county, the vast majority of eligible adults have access 
to adult basic education. Furthermore, the ABE program is publicized through 
the Pennsylvania Adult Education Mid-Winter Conference, letters to the Chief 
Executive Officer of local school districts, colleges, universities and IUs, 
letters to previously funded ABE program directors, the Pennsylvania Federal 
Coordinators 1 Conference and the Pennsylvania Bulletin . Thus, it can be 
assumed that the Pennsylvania school districts and intermediate units in the 
unserved areas were aware of the availability of ABE funds but did not choose 
to apply for funding. Lastly, students from all 67 Pennsylvania counties 
participated in the 1985-86 ABE program, indicating that many students participate 
in programs outside the counties in which they reside. 

One hundred twenty-five different £gencies sponsored Section 306 ABE 
programs in Pennsylvania in 1985-86. This number represents an increase of 
seven ABE sponsors from the previous year. Table 2 shows that school districts 
continued to sponsor over half of the programs. Nonprofit agencies represented 
approximately one fifth of the sponsors, intermediate units about one sixth. 
Spcnsorship by colleges and universities remained unchanged. For the first 
time, a private for-profit agency sponsored one of tho 1985-86 programs; 
agencies for profit had previously been excluded from sponsorship. In addition, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education sponsored 14 programs in state correctional 
institutions through its Division of Corrections Education. 
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TabU I 

blstribulttm of Hectien J06 Program* Serving Pennsy 1 v/intrt Counties 



County 



SuaEar of 
tn»t Ituttonal 
Programs 
Providing 



Community-Rased 
Programs 
Providing 
Claim 



County 



Number* of 
Inut Itutlonal 
Program* 
Providing 

Classen 



Number of 
Conwiun i ty-Based 
Programs 
Providing 
Classes 



A4S* 




1 


Lackawanna 


— 


3 




i 


I? 


Lancaster 


i 


4 


AflfitfMg 


i 


5 


Lawrence 




3 




i 




Lebanon 


i 


2 


MftTord 


m 


2 


Lahlgh 


2 


2 


kill 


I 


3 


Luitrnt 


1 


4 


•lAr 


1 


2 


Lycoming 


2 


2 


IfMford 




4 


McKean 




6 


ammmn 


1 


10 


Marcar 


3 


6 


iZSer 


1 




Mifflin 




3 


CaSrla 


2 




Monroa 


_ 




Cat row 


_ 




Montgomery 


3 


11 


Carbon 




| 


Montour 


1 


2 


Cant re 


2 




Northampton 


1 


6 


Chanter 


2 


j 


Northumberland 


1 


2 


Clarion 




2 


Parry 






Clearfield 




2 


Philadelphia 


1 


12 


Clinton 




2 


Plka 




1 


Columbia 


1 


2 


Pot tar 




1 


Crawford 






Schuylkill 




2 


Cumberland 


3 




Snydar 




1 


Dauphin 


4 




Somerset 




2 




4 


12 


Sullivan 






Elk 






Suaquahanna 






Cria 






Tioga 




1 


Payette 






Union 


1 


1 


tornet 






Venango 




1 


Prank 1 in 






Warren 


1 




Pulton 






Washington 


1 


5 


Croona 






Wayne 




1 


Huntingdon 


2 




Westmoreland 


2 


3 


Indiana 


1 




Wyoming 




2 


Joffornon 






York 


1 


4 


Juniata 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Section 306 Program Sponsors 



Type of Sponsor 1985-86 1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 1981-82 1980-81 



Dcnooi uiBcricc8 n 


A7 
0 / 




7 * 


7 A 


/ J 


7 A 


Intermediate Units 


21 


20 


20 


22 


22 


23 


Public/Private Nonprofit 














Agtncita 


27 


21 


23 


24 


20 


25 


Colleges/Universities 


7** 


7 


6 


5 


4 




Ptnngylvanla Dtpartment 














of Education 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Private Agtncy for Profit 


1 












TOTAL 


125 


118 


126 


127 


121 


127 



* Including Area Vocational-Technical Schools, of which there were 10 iv 
1983-84, 9 In 1984-85, and 8 In 1985-86. 
** The program of one additional college was cancelled. 

In 1985-86, the 125 sponsors were funded for a total of 220 Section 306 
programs, or 10 programs more than In 1984-85. The greatest proportion of 
these programs (49*5 percent) were community-based ABE/ESL programs (Figure 2), 
followed by community-based GED programs (29.1 percent). 

Figure 2 

ABE/GED 1985-86 Section 306 Programs Funded 




25,031 Students 220 Program! $4,049,489 





E3 COUIIUN ITY-BASED ABE/ESL 




1 1 COUIIUN 1 TY-BASEO GED 


1 1 INSTITUTIONAL GED 


1 1 INSTITUTIONAL ABE/ESL | 
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Although for several years progress occurred in increasing the distribution 
of opportunities to participate in adult education programs throughout the 
state ) rising costs resulted in annual reduction of the number of students 
served until 1985-86 slightly increased the number of students. Table 3 shows 
that 124 more students (defined by the U.S. Department of Education as enrollees 
who completed 12 or more program contact hours or met their personal objectives 
in less time) were served in 1985-86 than in 1984-85. In contrast, Table 5 
indicates that the number of classes reported decreased by 27 (2.6 percent) in 
1985-86. Athough most of this reduction results from actual decrease in the 
number of classes, part of the reduction also results from tightening of the 
definition of "class 1 ' as "at least 15 students 11 for some ABE programs basically 
serving students through individual tutors. 

The number of enrollees who dropped out of the program before completing 
12 hours or meeting their personal objective in less time decreased from 14.5 
percent in 1983-84 to 13.5 percent in 1984-85 and to 13.3 percent in 1985-86. 
Those students who completed at least 12 hours or met their personal objective 
in less time in 1985-86 received 1,624,957 hours of service, a decrease of 10.5 
percent over the previous year's total hours of service. This decrease runs 
counter to the 0.6 percent increase in the number of students but conforms with 
the decrease in the number of classes. 

Table 3 

Participation in Adult Basic Education Programs 

1985-86 1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 



Number of Students enrolled 29,409 29,320 32,745 35,042 

Change from previous years +89 -3,425 -2,297 -1,566 
Number of students who completed at least 
12 contact hours or met their personal 

objective in less time 25,531 25,373 27,992 30,284 

Change from previous year +158 -2,619 -2,292 -2,970 



Class Sites 

ABE sponsors conduct classes in many different locations. Table 4 shows 
the enrollment for each type of class site for the past four years. As in most 
recent years, secondary schools served the largest proportion of students (26.5 
percent). Learning centers accommodated almost as many students (24.0 percent). 
Community centers (including outreach sites such as libraries, churches, and 
YM/YWCAs) and correctional institutions (county, state, and federal) ranked 
third and fourth, respectively, in numbers of students for the past five years. 
Percentages of students attending classes at schools (secondary, vocational- 
technical, and elementary) increased significantly, while a significant decrease 
occurred at community centers. 
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Table 4 
Enrollment by Class Site 





1985 


-86 


1984- 


85 


1983-; 


84 


1982- 


83 




Number 


of 


Number of 


Number of 


Number of 




Students % 


Students 


% 


Students 


% 


Students 


% 


Junior/Senior High 


7 s 1 


9fi 4 


6,226 


24.5 


7,231 


25.8 


8,012 


26.5 


Learning Center 


6. 1 33 

U) 1 JJ 


24 0 


6,271 


24.7 


7,076 


25.3 


7,210 


23.8 


Community Center 




1 A 1 
1 0 • 1 


4,630 


18.2 


4,716 


16.8 


5,540 


18.3 


County Prison 


1 ft 99 


7 1 


2,014 


7.9 


2,141 


7.6 


1,579 


5.2 


Vo-Tech School 


1,208 


4.7 


815 


3.2 


838 


3.0 


723 


2.4 


Elementary School 


1,127 


4.4 


846 


3.3 


584 


2.1 


1,038 


3.4 


Institution for 


















Handicapped 


1,057 


4.1 


1,180 


4.7 


1,078 


3.9 


1,491 


4.9 


Federal/State 


















\j\J L L CL LlUlldl 


















Institution 


669 


2.6 


634 


2.5 


1,194 


4.3 


1,299 


4.3 




579 


2.3 


670 


2.6 


841 


3.0 


589 


1 Q 


Four-Year College 


453 


1.8 


387 


1.5 


94 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


Community College 


435 


1.7 


341 


1.3 


391 


1.4 


547 


1.8 


Business/Work Site 


92 


0.4 


111 


0.4 


142 


0.5 


186 


0.6 


Other* 


1,094 


4.3 


1,247 


4.9 


1,616 


5.8 


1,595 


5.3 


No Response 


5 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


50 


0.2 


475 


1.6 


TOTAL 


25,531 


100.0** 


25,373 


100.0** 27,992 


100.0 


30,284 


100.0 


* "Other" includes 


students tutored at 


homes (188 in . 


1984-85, 256 


in 1985-86). 




** Rounding causes 


percentages 


to appear to total Incorrectly. 








As previously mentioned, 


program 


administrators 


reported 27 


less 


classes 





in 1985-86. This decrease combined with the increase in the number of programs 
to lower the average number of classes per program from 5.0 in 1984-85 to 4.7 
in 1985-86. The distribution of classes shifted toward more daytime classes 
(42.3 percent in 1985-86, 42.0 percent in 1984-85), more noninstitutional 
classes (86.4 percent in 1985-86, 86.1 percent in 1984-85), and more GED 
classes (23.6 percent in 1985-86, 23.5 percent in 1984-85). Table 5, shows 
that evening classes predominate more heavily in GED programs than at lower 
levels. The average class accommodated 25 students. This class size is larger 
than the 24-student average for 1984-85 and equal to the 25-student average for 
1982-83. The increasing proportion of volunteers combines with continuing 
fiscal restraint and declines in the number of full-time staff and in the 
number of paid staff to produce major changes in some programs' class structure. 
Also, the policy of open entry and open exit produces a daily calss size 
smaller than the total enrollment. 
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Table 5 
Distribution of Classes 



Institutional Noninstitutional 

Level of 

Instruction Day Night Day Night Total 



ABE 


54 


65 


313 


350 


782 


GED 


6 


14 


60 


162 


242 


TOTAL 


60 


79 


373 


512 


1,024 



Enrollment by Entry Level 

Students in basic education classes are enrolled at one of three levels: 
EngxAsh as a Second Language (ESL) , grades 0 to 4, and grades 5 to 8. Adult 
secondary programs include grades 9 to 12. Table 6 shows the distribution of 
enrollment by these entry levels for six years. The figures show that the 
proportion of students enrolled in secondary education programs is at its 
highest point during this six-year period. In fact, it is at the highest point 
since 1974-75, when it was 28.9 percent. The proportion of students enrolled 
at the 0-4 and ESL levels declined from 1984-85 to 1985-86. The figures also 
show a trend of declining enrollment at the 0-4 level. 



Table 6 
Enrollment by Entry Level 



Enrollment 


Entry 
Level 


1985- 


-86 


1984-85 


1983-84 


1982-83 


1981-82 


1980-81 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


ESL 


3,201 


12.5 


12.7 


11.0 


12.3 


13.2 


13.4 


0-4 


4,310 


16.9 


18.7 


19.7 


17.7 


'20.4 


20.6 


5-8 


11,828 


46.3 


45.1 


46.2 


47.0 


44.7 


46.3 


9-12 


6,187 


24.2 


23.4 


23.1 


23.0 


19.5 


19.7 


Not Reported 


5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


TOTALS 


25,531 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 



* Rounding causes percentages to appear to sum incorrectly. 



Status of Enrollees at End of Program 

Table 7 shows improvement in the overall 1985-86 retention/completion rate 
over that in 1984-85. This rate increased for all levels except ESL. The 
overall rate reached its highest point of this decade. For the second consecutive 
year, the highest retention/completion rate occurred for the 0-4 level, although 
the secondary level had for several years previously had the highest retention/ 
completion rate's. Completion rates rose for all levels, including ESL. The 
rise in the percentage of students who completed their entry level reversed a 
long-term decline, as the completion rate returned to its highest point since 
1980-81. 
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Table 7 
Retention/Completion Rates 



Entry 
Level 



Percent Stayed 
at Entry Level 



Percent Passed 
Entry Level 



Total Percent* 
Retained or Passed 





85-86 


84-85 


83-84 


85-86 


84-85 


83-84 


85-86 


84-85 


83-84 


ESL 


38.0 


40.5 


45.3 


25.2 


24.7 


20.8 


63.3 


65.2 


66.1 


0-4 


50.7 


50.9 


47.5 


23.8 


22.6 


24.6 


74.5 


73.5 


72.1 


5-8 


30.4 


34.1 


30.6 


38.7 


34.5 


35.4 


69.1 


68.6 


66.0 


9-12 


18.4 


18.5 


21.3 


52.7 


50.6 


50.9 


71.1 


69.1 


72.2 


TOTALS 


31.9 


34.4 


33.4 


37.9 


34.8 


35.2 


69.8 


69.2 


68.6 



* Rounding causes some percentages to appear to total incorrectly. 

Nearly 32 percent of all the students in the ABE programs remained at 
entry level. This does not necessarily indicate a lack of progress since these 
students may have progressed within their levels or enrolled in a program near 
its end. Figure 4, which appears in the Student Characteristics section of 
this report , addresses this issue of progress. Proportionally more primary 
students (en ry level 0-4) remained at entry level. In contrast, secondary 
students (entry level 9-12) were most likely to complete their entry level. 
This trend has been observed for the last several years. 

Figure 3 

Student Termination Status by Entry Level 
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Figure 3 portrays the relative numbers of students represented for 1985-86 
in Table 7. Five ABE/ESL students were reported to have completed their entry 
level, although their entry level was unspecified. 

Table 8 shows the distribution of students who completed at least 12 
program hours or met their personal objective in less time but left the program 
without completing the course level requirements (early separations). The 
figures for 1985-86 show improvement overall and at all levels except ESL. 
Notice should be taken that many of the students left their programs prematurely 
for positive reasons such as meeting their personal objective, becoming employed, 
or accepting a better job. These reasons will be discussed in the Student 
Characteristics section of this report. 



Table 8 
Early Separations* 





1985-86 


1984-85 


1983-84 


1982-83 


1981-82 


1980-81 


Level 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


ESL 


36.7 


34.8 


34.0 


35.3 


28.6 


35.6 


0-4 


25.5 


26.5 


27.9 


37.6 


37.1 


36.1 


5-8 


30.9 


31.4 


34.1 


32.7 


30.2 


37.3 


9-12 


28.9 


30.9 


27.8 


27.9 


26.8 


31.6 


ALL LEVELS 


30.2 


30.8 


31.4 


32.8 


30.6 


35.6 



^'Separated after 12 or more program contact hours or after meeting personal 
objective in less than 12 hours. 



Contact Hours 

Table 9 shows the average number of instructional, other contact, and 
total contact hours students in the adult education programs received in 
1985-86 and whether the figures given are greater or less than in the preceding 
year. It should also be noted that the averages for ABE/ESL students are 
greater than those for GED students since ABE/ESL programs generally operate 
for 200 hours, whereas GED programs usually operate for 100 hours. A decrease 
occurred in average hours of service to most groups of students in 1985-86; the 
average total contact hours for ABE/ESL students fell form 78.2 to 69.0 while 
the average for GED students declined from 49.8 to 46.8. The actual instructional 
hours, though, are less than the program length since the programs are open 
entry/opei. exit and GED students customarily withdraw from the program when 
they pass the GED test. 

Table 9 shows that ABE/ESL students received an average of 65.7 hours of 
instruction, a decrease of 9.1 hours from the 1984-85 average but still slightly 
higher than the average of 65.3 hours in 1981-82. The averages ranged from a 
low of 25.3 hours of instruction at business/work sites to a high of 134.2 
hours at institutions for the handicapped. GED students received an average of 
44.1 hours of instruction, which is 2.7 hours less than the average in 1984-85. 
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Table 9 

Average Instructional, Other Contact, and Total Program 
Contact Hours and Change from 1984-85* 









Average 








Aveiage 


Other 


Average Total 


li-ldoo DlUcS 


Level of 


Instructional 


Contact 


Program Contact 


Instruction 


Hours 


Hours 


Hours** 


Elementary School 


ABE 


53.0 - 


3.5 + 


56.5 - 




GED 


39.0 - 


3.9 + 


42.9 - 


Junior/Senior High 


ABE 


63.6 - 


3.0 + 


66.6 - 




GED 


45.9 - 


2.8 + 


48.6 - 


Learning Center 


ABE 


73.7 - 


3.5 - 


77.2 - 




GED 


44.4 - 


2.5 - 


46.9 - 


State or Federal Correc- 


ABE 


71.2 - 


2.1 + 


73.3 - 


tional Institution 


GED 


55.1 + 


1.9 + 


57.0 + 


County Prison 


ABE 


41.9 - 


1.4 - 


43.3 - 




GED 


47.3 + 


1.3 - 


48.7 + 


Hospital 


ABE 


70.8 + 


2.6 + 


73.4 + 




GED 


29.2 - 


1.9 - 


31.2 - 


Institution for Handicapped 


ABE 


134.2 - 


2.8 + 


137.0 - 




GED 


26.6 - 


5.7 + 


32.3 - 


Vo-Tech School 


ABE 


39.3 - 


5.6 + 


44.9 - 




GED 


39.4 - 


2.2 - 


41.6 - 


Business/Work Site 


ABE 


25,3 - 


2,7 + 


27.9 - 




GED 


70.6 - 


3.8 - 


74.5 - 


Community Center 


ABE 


54.9 - 


4.2 + 


59.1 - 




GED 


33.8 - 


2.8 - 


36.6 - 


Student's Home 


ABE 


26.2 - 


2.4 + 


28.6 - 




GED 


30.0 


0.0 


30.0 


Tutor's Hnmp^r 


ART? 


h3 . o 


2 . 2 


/ c o 

45 . 8 












Community College 


ABE 


47.0 - 


3.9 - 


50.8 - 




GED 


39.0 - 


3.9 - 


42.9 - 


4-Year College 


ABE 


75.4 + 


6.1 + 


81.5 + 




GED 




— 




Other 


ABE 


96.2 - 


2.8 + 


99.0 - 




GED 


57.8 - 


3.1 - 


60.9 - 


TOT AT 




65.7 - 


3.4 o 


69.0 - 




GED 


44. 1 - 


2.7 - 


48.6 - 


Students Who Separated 


ABE 


39.7 - 


2.8 + 


42.5 - 


Prematurely 


GED 


26.6 - 


2.4 + 


29.0 - 


Students Who Remained 


ABE 


78.2 - 


3.1 - 


81.3 - 


at Entry Level 


GED 


51.3 + 


2.3 - 


53.6 + 


Students Who Passed 


ABE 


76.1 - 


4.1 - 


80.2 - 


One or More Levels 


GED 


51.2 - 


3.0 - 


54.2 - 


Students Who Met Their 


ABE 


5.2 - 


1.8 + 


7.0 + 


Objectives in Less Than 


GED 


4.4 - 


1.6 + 


6.0 - 



12 Program Contact Hours 

*A "+" beside a number indicates that more time was completed in 1985-86 than in 
1984-85; an "o" indicates no change from 1984-85; a "-" indicates that more time was 
received in 1984-85 than in 1985-86. A new class site category, "Tutor's Home," was 
added in 1985-86. 

**Rounding causes some lines to appear to have errors in totalling. 



Nearly 87 percent of all ABE/GED students received services in addition to 
instruction in the adult education programs. These services included counseling, 
testing, and other services; they averaged 3.4 hours for ABE/ESL students and 
2.7 hours for GED students. 

Program Cost 

Funding for the adult education programs in Pennsylvania under the Adult 
Education Act was $5,003,792 for the reporting period. These funds provide for 
the operation of the programs funded under Sections 306 and 310 of the Act and 
the administration of the program. In 1985-86, $4,049,489 (which includes 
carry-over monies) were allocated to local agencies/institutions for the 
operation of the Section 306 programs described in this report. These funds 
are primarily used for instructional salaries, textbooks, other teaching 
materials and in-service training. In addition, grantees are required to 
contribute a minimum of 10 percent of the grant award to the program, which 
usually included the facilities, maintenance costs, electricity, heat and other 
services. During the current reporting period, 1,624,957 hours of service 
(both instructional and other contact hours) were provided to federally reportable 
students enrolled in ABE programs in Pennsylvania. With the required minimum 
of 10 percent local match bringing total allocations to at least $4,499,432, 
the "accountable" cost per contact hour is estimated to be $2.77. This computation 
excludes 19,485 contact hours for 3,060 students who left before accruing 12 
contact hours or achieving their personal objectives. The computation also 
omits consideration l whether any of the allocated monies remained unspent. 

Summary 

Progress was made in increasing the availability of programs throughout 
the state. Progress was also made in decreasing the overall rate of premature 
separations among students who received at least 12 hours of service. The 
proportion of enrollees who dropped^out^ of the program before completing 12 
hours or meeting their personal objective also decreased. Better retention and 
completion rates increased the program/s productivity in terms of service to 
individual students, although students averaged less hours of service. 

Due to rising costs there ware fewer classes and fewer service hours. The 
increasing rate of early separation at the ESL level suggests that special 
efforts should be considered by local program administrators to analyze the 
reasons for early separations and noncompletions to determine if this target 
group can be better served. Also, causes for the declining proportion of 0-4 
level students need study to determine whether this continuing decline reflects 
some shift in the pool of potential students, the effects of current recruitment 
practices, or fiscal constraints reflecting the generally higher instructional 
cost of serving students at this level. 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



ABE programs provided instruction to 25,531 students during the 1985-86 
program year. Students enrolled in the beginning level of instruction (grades 
0-4) comprised 16.9 percent of this group; intermediate level (5-8) students, 
46.3 percent; advanced level (9-12) students, 24.2 percent; and ESL (English as 
a Second Language) students, 12.5 percent. Demographic, recruitment, participation 
completion, continuation, separation, and impact data presented in this section 
reflect students who have completed 12 or more program contact hours and 
students who have met their personal objective in less than 12 hours. Enrollees 
who separated from their program before completing 12 program contact hours and 
before they met their personal objective are discussed separately at the end 
of this section. A copy of the Student Intake/Data Form by which the information 
was obtained appears in Appendix A. 

Demographic Data 

The ABE student population continued to be predominantly young, single, 
and nearly equally divided between males and females. Over half of the ABE 
students were single (51.8 percent), 32.6 percent were married, 12.3 percent 
were separated or divorced, and 3.3 percent were widowed. Single parents 
comprised 19.3 percent of the total student population, an increase over the 
previous year's 18.9 percent; 30.9 percent of these students were males. Of 
the single parents, most (53.3 percent) were unmarried, 43.4 percent were 
separated or divorced, and 3.3 percent were widowed. 

The preponderance of females among currently unmarried students with 
children under age 18 declined to 69.1 percent in 1985-86. In 1984-85 females 
constituted 70.9 percent of the students who had dependent children but no 
current spouse. Among those with dependent children, women still outnumber men 
in all categories: divorced or separated (71.3 percent female), widowed (91.5 
percent female), unmarried (66.0 percent female). 

Only 29.5 percent of the ABE students were employed at the time of enrollment, 
an increase of 1.3 percent from 1984-85. In comparison, 45.5 percent of the 
students were unemployed and available to work; 25.0 percent were unemployed 
and unavailable to work. That slightly more than a quarter (25.6 percent) of 
the students enrolled were on public assistance involved an increase of 0.7 
percent from the previous year. 

Programs reported that approximately three quarters of their students 
lived in urban areas (38.3 percent in urban labor surplus areas, 38.2 percent 
in otho.r urban areas) and 19.3 percent in rural areas. 
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Table 10 

Distribution of Students by Age and Sex 



Sex Not 

Male Female Indicated TOTAL 



Age 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


24 and 
















Younger 


5,618 


22.0 


4,680 


18.3 


— 


10,298 


40.3 


25-34 


3,672 


14.4 


3,901 


15.3 




7,573 


29.7 


35-44 


1,699 


6.7 


2,524 


9.9 




4,223 


16.3* 


45-54 


814 


3.2 


1,124 


4.4 




1,938 


7.6 


55-64 


288 


1.1 


449 


1.8 




737 


2.9 


65 and 
















Older 


218 


0.9 


53" 


2.1 




757 


3.0 


Age not 
















Indicated 










5 0.0 


5 


0.0 


TOTAL 


12,309 


48.2* 


13,217 


51.8 


5 0.0 


25,531 


100.0 


*Rounding 


causes 


some percentages 


to appear 


to total incorrectly. 





Table 10 displays the distribution of 1985-86 students by age and sex. 
The largest age group continued to be 24 and younger, and 70.0 percent of all 
students were younger than 35 years of age. The proportions of students under 
25 and those over 54 declined slightly from those of the previous year. Age 
and numbers enrolled were inversely related (that is, as age increased, enrollment 
declined). An apparent exception to this relationship occurs in the data for 
age 65 (2.0 percent of students) because several programs list the age of many 
elderly students as "65+." 

The ratio of males to females appeared to be correlated with age. As age 
increased, the proportion of male students declined as the proportion of 
females increased. The youngest age group contained considerably more males 
than females, but females outnumbered males in all groups over 24 years of age. 
This characteristic of the student population seems to be a constant one, as it 
surfaces year after year. 

Almost two-thirds (65.6 percent) of the students enrolled were White, 19.4 
percent were Black, 6.6 percent were Asian or Pacific Islanders, and 8.1 
percent were Hispanic. The remaining 0.2 percent was comprised of Native 
Americans. 

Table 11 shows the distribution of students by racial/ethnic designation 
for the years 1981-82 through 1985-86. The proportion of Blacks among enrollees 
decreased slightly in 1985-86; the proportions of Whites and Asians increased 
slightly. 




Table 11 

Distribution of Students by Racial/Ethnic Designation 



Race/Ethnic Groun 


1985-86 


1 no/, q c 


moo o / 


1982-83 


1981-82 


Number 


Percent 


D A /■% a v* ^ 

rerccnc 


rercent 


Percent 


Percent 


White 


16,755 


66 


65 


66 


66 


63 


Black 


A Q 


1 Q 


20 


21 


18 


19 


Hispanic 


Z | U/ Z 


Q 

0 


a 

o 


7 


/ 


O 


Asian or Pacific 














Islander 


1,686 


7 


6 


5 


7 


9 


Native Americans 














(Indians, Eskimos) 


56 


* 


* 




A 


* 


Race Not Available 


6 






* 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


25,531 


100 


100** 


100** 


100 


100 


*Less than 0.5 percent 


of total. 












**Rounding causes some 


columns to 


appear 


to total 


incorrectly. 





Racial/ethnic designations listed by sex revealed, for the fifth successive 
year, more White females than males. There were more Black and Native American 
males than females, and many more female Asians or Pacific Islanders than male. 
For the first time in six years, females outnumbered males among Hispanic 
enrol lees. 

A study which identified the current ABE target population in Pennsylvania 
(Hanniford, et al., 1980) reported Blacks to be 11 percent and Hispanics one 
percent of the ABE target population. The proportions of Black and Hispanic 
students remain substantially higher this year than their corresponding 
proportions in the target population. The proportion of Black students decreased 
but remained higher than during 1982-83. The proportion of Asian and Pacific 
Islander students returned to its 1982-83 level. 

Recruitment 

When asked to report their major reason for participating in an ABE 
program, 44.6 percent of the students responded that they wanted a certificate 
or diploma, an increase of 1.1 percent. The proportion of students who enrolled 
to improve basic skills rose 0.2 percent during this reporting period, to 20.8 
percent, and 12.9 percent enrolled to learn better English, a decrease of 0.1 
percent. Only 10.1 percent of the students enrolled primarily to improve job 
prospects, which is an increase of 0.1 percent. Lesser reasons for participation 
included 5.7 percent to qualify for a training program (decreased 0.6 percent) 
and 1.7 percent for social reasons (declined 1.4 percent). 

ABE recruitment occurred through both formal and informal channels. 
Students found out about ABE programs most often (31.0 percent) through a 
relative, a friend, or another student, an increase of 1.1 percent from 1984-85. 
Human service agencies informed 9.8 percent of this year's students, and 13.6 
percent of students found out via the media, a decrease of 0.7 percent and an 
increase of 0.6 percent respectively. School counselors were cited by 7.8 
percent of the students as the way they found out about ABE programs and 5.8 
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recent years continues to decrease referrals from human service agencies ;.md u 
increase recruitment via personal acquaintances and the media. 

Separations 

About 0.7 percent less students with 12 or more program contact hours 
separated prematurely this year than in the previous year. The Program Charac- 
teristics section of the report contains information about separations at each 
entry level. 

Table 12 lists the primary reasons for premature separations for the years 
1981-82 through 1985-86. Students' lack of interest reportedly caused the 
largest proportion (12.3 percent) of the early separations in 1985-86. The 
second largest proportion (10.8 percent) of separations in 1985-86 was release 
or transfer from an institution. These two reasons have consistently ranked 
first or second for a decade. The only other reasons for separating which 
changed more than one percent between 1984-85 and 1985-86 were to take a job 
and because the personal objective had been met; these reasons rose from 5.7 to 
7.0 percent and from 4.1 to 5.3 percent respectively. 

Table 12 

Primary Reasons for Premature Separations 



Separations 


Primary Reason 


1985 


-86 


1984-85 


1983-84 


1982-83 


1981-82 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


T.ack of interest 


944 


12.3 


11.8 


14.5 


11.7 


11.5 


Release or transfer 














from institution 


832 


10.8 


15.0 


13.5 


13.4 


13.2 


To take a job 


538 


7.0 


5.7 


5.6 


5.0 


4.9 


Other known reason 


483 


6.3 


6.0 


5.0 


4.6 


4.9 


To enter another 














training program 


411 


5.3 


6.3 


5.4 


5.4 


5.4 


Health problem 


410 


5.3 


4.7 


4.6 


4.7 


4.3 


Met personal 














objective 


409 


5.3 


4.1 


4.6 


4.5 


9.7 


Moved from area 


383 


5.0 


4.7 


5.0 


5.2 


5.6 


Family problem 


342 


4.4 


4.8 


4.4 


5.2 


5.0 


Transportation 














problem 


263 


3.4 


3.1 


4.0 


4.7 


4.5 


Child care problem 


231 


3.0 


4.0 


3.2 


3.7 


3.1 


Time class/program 














is scheduled 


204 


2.6 


3.0 


2.7 


3.2 


3.3 


To take a better job 


141 


1.8 


1.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


Financial problem 


27 


0.4 


1.0 


1.7 


1.7 


1.3 


Location of class 


27 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.9 


Information 














unavailable 














or missing 


2,058 


26.7 


23.8 


24.6 


26.0 


21.3 
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Many premature separations should not be viewed as failures; ABE programs 
had a positive impact on many persons despite their premature separations. For 
example, 19.5 percent of the students left programs early for the following 
reasons: to enter another training program, 5.3 percent; to take a job, 7.0 
percent; met personal objective, 5.3 percent; and to take a better job, 1.8 
percent. The combined employment-related categories (entry into another 
training program and acquisition of a job or a better job) increased to the 
highest point of this decade. 

Reason for separation was unavailable for 26.7 percent of the students who 
left early. Obtaining more complete information traditionally has been difficult 
for ABE programs. Increased follow-up at the local level would produce better 
statewide survey data as well as provide programs with feedback from students 
who separated early. However, at times such follow-up information is not 
practical to retrieve; in many cases, the information is truly unobtainable. 

Tabulation (by race, age, sex, entry level, and class location) of this 
year's data from students who separated early provided more specific information 
about the separation rate and reasons for separating. Examination of separation 
by age group revealed that the rate of early separation decreased as age 
increased. This trend was also observed in the previous four years. The early 
separation rate ranged from 35.2 percent for those students who were 24 years 
old and younger to 11.2 percent of the students who were at least 65 years of 
age. Some reasons for separating early seem to be correlated with age. For 
instance, the proportion of younger adults who mentioned moving, child care 
problems, and lack of interest was greater than that for other age groups, and 
the proportion of older adults who cited health and location problems was 
greater than the proportion in the younger age groups. Separation caused by 
health problems also increased as age rose. Younger students (34 and younger) 
were more apt to separate due to entering other training. Among students aged 
65 and over, more than a third (36.5 percent) of early separations resulted 
from health problems. Higher proportions of early separations to take a job 
and to take a better job occurred among students aged 35-44 than among other 
age groups. 

The 1985-86 early separation rate for men was 4.4 percent higher than that 
for women, although men ranked 5.2 percent higher than women in 1984-85 early 
separations. This narrowing of the difference indicates improved retention of 
male students. Some reasons for separation appeared to be indirectly related 
to the gender of the student. Since more men than women are found in institutions 
offering ABE programs, men predictably were more than five times as likely as 
women to designate institutional release or transfer as a reason for separation; 
17.9 percent of the male students separating prematurely left for this reason. 
While 14.5 percent of the males separating early had lost interest in the 
program, only 9.9 percent of the females left for this reason. Males also 
cited schedule problems and new jobs more often than females; more women than 
men attributed their separations to problems with health, transportation, child 
care, or families. Finally, more men than women left the program to take a 
better job or to enter other training. 

The early separation rate within each racial/ethnic group ranged from 26.8 
percent for White students to 41.1 percent for Hispanics; Blacks had a rate of 
36.1 percent, Asians 33.8 percent. Whites and Blacks more often designated 
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lack of Interest and reUu** or transfer trom institutions a* reasons for 
aaparating than did the other group*. Asian or Pacific Islander students and 
ft la pan Us Mat frequently indicated moving aa tha raaaun for leaving tha 
program. Tha leading cauaaa Identified for aarly aaparatlon among Native 
American* vara moving and antry Into othar training or educational programe. 

Early aaparationa that occurred at each entry level vara diacuaaed in 
Table 8 of tha Program Charec terletlce aaction of thle report. tSL atudenta' 
moat frequent reaaon* for aeparatlng were moving, obtaining a Job, and entering 
another training program. Beginning atudenta (level 0-4) were moat likely to 
leave bacauae they lacked Interest, were released or tranaf erred from an 
institution* or had health or family problems, intermediate atudenta (level 
*-8) indicated being releaaad or tranaf erred from an institution, having a lack 
of inter tet t and obtaining a Job aa the reaaona for their departure. Advanced 
atudenta (level 9-12) who left early did ao bacauae of a lack of intereet, 
becauee they obtained a Job* or bacauae of family probleme. 

Tha aarly eapa ratio© rate within each claaa location varied from 9.8 
percent at bueinaee/work sites to 41 .6 percent at county prisons. Four-year 
collages had tha aacond highest early separation rate, 41.1 percent. Programs 
operating at community centera ahowed the aacond lowest separation rata, 23.3 
percent. Over one-third of the atudenta attending claaaea at hospitals and 
correctional institutions left tha program early, primarily due to releaae or 
t reliefer. 

Aa expacted, many participants in ineti tut ions cited releaae or tranafer 
aa the primary reaaon for early eeparatlon. Over 73 percent of all atudenta 
who left county prieon programe early and over 38.5 percent of the early 
aaparationa at hospitals etopped attending for thla reaaon. Enrollment in 
othar training programe waa the reaaon cited more frequently (over a quarter of 
all caaaa) by atudenta in Inatltutlona for the handicapped than by atudenta 
taught at any othet claaa location. Studente from atate correctional facilities 
left moat often (44.4 percent of all caaaa) bacauae of a lack of Interest. 
Over to parcant of tha 2,069 atudenta for which the reaaon for eeparatlon was 
unavailable attended ABB claaaea at a secondary school or learning center, 
indicating that lncreaaed follow-up at theae altea la neceaaary. 

Commlotlona 

im 1985-86, 37.9 percent of all ABE atudenta paaaad their entry levels. 
The rate of completion for each entry level la shown In Table 7 in the Program 
Characterlet lea aaction. Completion rataa ware analysed to determine whether 
they varied by age, eax, racial/ethnic group, or claaa location. 

Completion ratea declined for the oldaat age group and roae for the 
others. The completion rata ranged from 7.8 percent for the 65 and older age 
group to 40.1 parcant for the 16-24 age group. The 25-34 age group had a 
rtimpletion rata of 38.1 parcant; tha 35-44 age group had a 39.3 percent rate. 
The 45*54 ago group had a completion rata of 36.1 percent, and tha 55-64 age 
group had a 32.2 percent rate. The completion rata for tha 65 and older age 
group fete fallen dramatically from tha 33.4 percent rate of 1983-84 but remained 
significantly above tha 4.9 parcant rate of 1982-83. Tha low completion rate 
for the oldaat group ahould be c one ids red in the context that thia group alao 
haa an aarly eeparatlon rate far lower than any other group. 
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The completion rate for males was 35.2 percent, and it was 40.4 percent 
for females. For the third consecutive year, this difference in completion 
rates has widened. Since 1984-85, the completion rate for males rose 2.8 
percent while that for females rose 3.3 percent. 

Racial/ethnic groups reported the following completion rates: Native 
American, 60.7 percent; White, 41.4 percent; Black, 34.0 percent; Asian or 
Pacific Islander, 27.9 percent; and Hispanic, 26.3 percent. Completion rates 
for each group increased from 1984-85; the ranking of the groups remained 
unchanged for the third consecutive year. 

Completion rates also varied by class location, although the overall 
pattern of that variation closely resembled the pattern of the previous year. 
The same types of sites remained highest (vocational-technical schools and 
secondary schools) and lowest (homes and institutions for the handicapped) in 
completion rates. Completion percentage rates for 1985-86 were: vocational- 
technical schools, 60.3; secondary schools, 48.1; state correctional institutions, 
41.4; learning centers, 38.7; community/ junior colleges, 38.4; four-year 
colleges/universitites, 35.3; elementary schools, 34.1; community centers, 
30.4; hospitals, 25.9; business/work locations, 26.1; county prisons, 22.3; 
institutions for the handicapped, 16.3; homes, 12.1. 

Impact Data 

In addition to the frequency of completions, program accomplishments can 
be demonstrated through impact measures such as those listed in Table 13. For 
ease of comparison, the table also shows the major reason for participating in 
the program. 

Over 66 percent of the 25,531 ABE students improved basic skills, 22.0 
percent improved competency in community resources, and 6.1 percent of the 
students obtained jobs after having been unemployed. The percentage of students 
passing the GED test rose 1.5 percent from last year to 13.3 percent. It is 
likely that a number of the 1,436 students who had not received the results of 
their testing when their data forms were submitted have also passed the test. 
The number of unknown GED test results is also higher than the number for the 
previous year. Over 10 percent of the students were referred to other agencies 
for needed services, and 7.7 percent entered other educational or training 
programs. 

Cumulative information is available for some items. Since 1972-73, at 
least 44,654 students who participated in the statewide program have passed the 
GED test, 18,155 have obtained a job or been upgraded to a better job, and 
2,162 have received U.S. citizenship. In addition, 1,798 students have been 
removed from public assistance in the last five years. Since 1979-80, 1,371 
students have received a driver's license. While these figures are cumulative, 
it is important to keep in mind that these figures reflect only the impact of 
the program on the students which has either been observed by, or reported to, 
the program sponsor during the program year in which the students have been 
enrolled. Impact that has been observed or reported at the local level after 
data forms had been submitted, or even months after the student left the 
program, has gone unreported. In other words, the nature of the data collection 
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Table 13 
Reason for Participating in 
ABE Programs and Program impact 



Major Reason for Participating 



Number of Students 
Participating for 
This Reason 



Number of 
Students Reporting 
Impact Data 



1985-86 1984-85 1985-86 1984-85 



To get a diploma or certificate 

Passed the GED test 

GED Test taken — results not received 

Obtained a high school diploma 
To improve basic skills 

Improved basic skills 

Was grade 0-8 or ESL and learned 
reading, math and writing skills 
T o learn the English language 

Learned the English language 
To improve job prospects 

Obtained a job 

Obtained a better job or salary 

increase 
Removed from public assistance 
To qualify for a training program 
Entered another education/training 
program 
Social reasons 

To improve competency in areas other 
than basic skills 

Obtained or improved competencies in: 
Government and law 
Community resources 
Consumer economics 
Parenting 

Occupational knowledge 

Health care 

Other 

To help children with homework 
To obtain citizenship 

Received U.S. citizenship 
To obtain a driver's license 

Obtained driver's license 
Other 

Met personal objective 

Voted for first time 

Referred to another agency 

(not educational) for services 
Not reported 
TOTALS 



11,380 11,029 



5,303 5,232 



3,301 
2,579 



445 
370 



91 

35 

12 
546 



3,286 
2,525 



1,464 1,595 



799 
277 



110 
74 

21 

421 



3,391 
1,436 
665 

16,886 

4,758 

1,967 

1,559 

622 
249 



25,531 25,373 



3,450 
5,623 
4,416 
1,076 
5,267 
2,043 
1,160 



56 

122 

1,935 
119 

2,562 



2,992 
1,395 
465 

17,463 

3,990 

1,864 

1,445 

400 
227 



1,955 1,622 



4.621 
6,531 
5,755 
1,227 
5,940 
2,333 
1,381 



40 

84 

1,241 
108 

3,046 



Impart data totals _c more than 100 percent due to multiple responses. 
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procedure used in order to fulfill federal reporting requirements makes it 
difficult to accurately assess the progress made by students once the program 
year has ended. 

This year, 3,630 student forms (14.2 percent) reported no impact data. 
This percentage is higher than during the previous three years. It is likely 
that some of these students demonstrated successful program outcomes, but 
either the impact observed could not be adequately measured by the data 
collection instrument, or the impact occurred subsequent to the forms 1 submission. 
Unfortunately, the result remains a probable underestimate of the full impact 
at the statewide and local levels. Local staff members are strongly urged to 
complete the impact data section of every student's data form. In fact, if 
this section was left blank, the form was returned to the program sponsor to 
determine if it had been overlooked or if the form was intentionally left 
blank. In other words, no apparent impact was demonstrated, observed, or 
reported for any of these students unless forms arrived too late to permit 
their return for correction. 

A comparison of impact items with students 1 reasons for participating 
provided a partial measure of goal attainment. Of the 4,183 GED students who 
stated that they attended classes to obtain a diploma, at least 1,443 passed 
the GED test and received the Commonwealth Secondary School Diploma, 533 had 
taken the GED examination but had not yet received their results, and 264 
obtained a local high school diploma. Although these are not large numbers, it 
should be noted that it is characteristic of students who enroll in GED classes 
to set this as their major objective. However, most students are not functioning 
at the higher end of this 9-12 level and hence do not obtain this objective as 
soon as might be expected. Instead, the student progresses until he or she 
eventually takes and passes the GED test. Of the 5,303 students who attended 
classes to improve basic skills, 4,063 of them, or 76.6 percent did so. Of the 
2,579 students who participated because they wanted to improve their job 
prospects, 314 had obtained a jcb, 73 had obtained a better job or salary 
increase, and 89 were removed from public assistance. Also, 311 of the 1,464 
students who indicated that their reason for participation was to qualify for 
another educational or training program entered such a program. Finally, 11 of 
the 35 students who wanted to become U.S. citizens obtained their citizenship. 
As stated earlier, these figures probably reflect only a portion of goal 
attainment that actually occurred, since student objectives may have been met 
after their impact forms had been submitted. 

Programs reported in 1985-86 for the first time, how many grade levels or 
ESL levels students advanced during the program. Figure 4 compares the 
reported advancement for students who completed their entry level, for those 
who remained at the entry level, and for those who separated early. Some 
ambiguity exists in that each ESL program was permitted to define ESL levels 
and to determine how many ESL levels exist. 
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Figure 4 

Reported Advancement by Termination Status 
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Enrollees Not Meeting Requirements for Inclusion in the Federal Report 

Enrollees with fewer than 12 program contact hours who did not report 
meeting their personal objective were not included in the main body of this 
report, since federal regulations specify an official student as one who has 
met these criteria. Although many of the 3,878 persons in the resulting 
uncounted group were very early dropouts, 16.5 percent of them appeared to be 
serious ABE students who either needed fewer than 12 program contact hours to 
complete a level, or who enrolled near their program's end and were unable to 
receive 12 contact hours. Among the uncounted group, 5.2 percent were reported 
to have completed the entry level, while 11.3 percent reportedly continued at 
the same level. 

The proportion of all persons enrolled in ABE programs in 1985-86 who did 
not meet the federal criteria to be included as students was 13.2 percent, as 
compared to 13.5 percent in 1984-85, 20.9 percent in 1983-84, 13.6 percent in 
1982-83, and 9.2 percent in 1981-82. The percentage for 1985-86 includes 818 
students for whom intake data, but not impact data, were received. The group 
of 3,060 persons for whom impact data were received generally resembles the 
population of students included in the main body of the report. The proportion 
of those who were unemployed and available for work (46.5 percent) at the time 
they entered the program was slightly higher among the enrollees not meeting 
requirements for federal reporting than among enrollees meeting those requirements. 
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The proportions of Native American and Hispanic students were higher in this 
group than in the student population, and the proportions of other groups were 
lower. More of these enrollees attended classes in community centers, vocational- 
technical schools, elementary schools, hospitals, and colleges; fewer attende 4 
classes in correctional institutions, learning centers, homes, secondary 
schools, and business or work locations. Single enrollees comprised a 1.6 
percent larger proportion in this group. As in the previous year, propor- 
tionately more of these students reportedly enrolled to obtain a diploma than 
in the larger group. Less of these students enrolled or to improve basic 
skills, but more enrolled to learn better English. A majority (50.9 percent) 
of these students were males. 

Although 79.1 percent of the 3,060 enrollees who had some impact data but 
could not be included were truly premature separations, the remaining 20.9 
percent should not be labeled as such; 6.6 percent reported completing an 
instructional level and 14.3 percent remained at their entry level, generally 
enrolling near a program's end; at least 105 students (3.4 percent) passed the 
GED test, 40 others (1.3 percent) took the test but had not yet received their 
scores, 15 students received high school diplomas, and 118 (3.9 percent) 
entered other training or educational programs. 

The reason for separating was available for 56.0 percent of the ?.,4l7 
enrollees reported to have left the program early. Of these, 14.7 percent left 
because they lost interest, 5.4 percent separated due to a release or transfer 
from an institution, 5.0 percent had transportation problems, 3.2 percent had 
child care problems, and 2.7 percent left because of schedule problems. To 
take a job, or to take a better job or salary increase was cited by 5.4 percent 
of the students in this category. Impact items indicated that 31.6 percent of 
these enrollees improved their basic skills, and 4.5 percent were referred to 
noneducational agencies. Although these participants were not considered 
official students, it is important to recognize that local programs provided 
them with instructional and support services totaling at least 19,485 hours, 
which had a positive impact on many students. In comparison with the previous 
year, the service hours to nonreportable students declined 7.1 percent. 

Summary 

Demographic characteristics this year were similar to past years for the 
25,531 students who received 12 or more program contact hours or met their 
personal objectives in less than 12 hours. An additional 3,878 students 
enrolled but were not included in the main body of the report since they did 
not meet these criteria. The student population continued to be young, single, 
and nearly equally divided between males and females, with females slightly 
outnumbering their male counterparts and gradually increasing their percentage. 
Students who had dependent children but no current spouse constituted 19.3 
percent of the total student population. Although most participants were 
White, minority group members were represented in larger proportions in the 
student group than in the Commonwealth's adult population. 
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Most often, students indicated that obtaining a diploma was the reason 
they were participating. A student found out about the ABE program more often 
from a friend, a relative, or another student than from other sources. Human 
service agencies, although a lesser referral source than in the past, referred 
9.8 percent of the students. Among the 11,617 students who were unemployed and 
available for work at the beginning of their program, 1,280 (11.0 percent) 
reportedly obtained jobs by the end of the program; an additional 937 unemployed 
students (8.1 percent) entered another educational or training program. 

Among students eligible for federal reporting, 0.7 percent less separated 
prematurely this year than in the previous year. Reasons for early separation 
were similar to those of previous years, with the largest numbers citing lack 
of interest and institutional release or transfer. Of the students separating 
early, 19.5 percent reported positive reasons for separation. Both the separation 
rate and reasons for separation appeared to be correlated with age, sex, 
racial/ethnic group, and class location, resembling the pattern of prior years. 
The completion rate also varied with each of these factors. 

Although impact data. collected in this fashion are not complete, they can 
be used to demonstrate to a great extent the effect of the program on its 
students. A large proportion of the students reported an improvement in basic 
skills and increased competencies concerning community resources, consumer 
economics, and occupational knowledge. In addition, at least 249 students, and 
therefore their dependents (including 205 under age 18), were removed from the 
public assistance rolls, and a ntuber of students obtained a job or a better 
job. 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 



Staff members from every ABE program were asked to complete the Staff Data 
Form shown in Appendix A. These forms provide information about each staff 
member f s position in the local program and professional data including educational 
and employment background. Staff members from all 218 Section 306 programs and 
from the 14 Section 310 projects directly serving students returned a total of 
2,176 forms this year. In the following discussion, this total remains constant 
for 1985-86, but totals for years earlier than 1983-84 sometimes vary slightly 
due to nonresponse of some staff members to some data items. 

The number of staff positions reported this year decreased 1.0 percent 
from last year. This decrease left the number of staff at its second highest 
point since 1976-77. However, the increase in staff numbers results almost 
entirely from the growing uee of part-time staff and volunteers; the percentage 
of paid staff numbers has steadily declined for seven years, and not in over a 
decade was the number or percentage of full-time staff lower than in 1985-86. 

Program staff in 232 programs this year totaled 2,176 including volunteers. 
These numbers compared to 2,198 in the 226 programs in 1984-85, 2,028 in 226 
programs in 1983-84, and 2,000 in 236 programs in 1982-83. The average number 
of staff per program for each of the last six reporting periods was nine. In 
all years, the actual number of distinct and separate staff persons is lower 
than reported, since individuals working with more than one program were asked 
to submit a data form for eacb program. The reported number of staff persons 
always somewhat exceeds the actual number of positions because any personnel 
replacement during the year adds to the number of personnel. The ratio of 
students to staff members remained at 12 to 1 after last year's decrease from 
14 to 1 in 1983-84. The ratio of students to staff in 1980-81 was 19 to 1, in 
1981-82 it was 16 to 1, and in 1982-83 it was 15 to 1. The decline resulted 
almost entirely from the increasing number of tutors, most of whom deal with 
only one or two students per year. 

Only 2.4 percent of the staff members were full-time, a decrease of 0.8 
percent from 1984-85. The mean weekly hours remained 6.1 per staff member. 
There were 753 volunteers reported this year (an increase of 0.3 percent) 
compared to 751 in 1984-85, 618 in 1983-84, 503 in 1982-83, 369 in 1981-82, 162 
in 1980-81, and 12 in 1979-80. Most volunteers were working at the beginning 
(0-4) level, and with literacy councils which operated Section 306 funded ABE 
programs. As more nonprofit agencies offer Section 306 funded ABE programs and 
local educational agencies expand their linkage systems, the number of volunteers 
will probably continue to increase, as it has the past seven years. Local 
program administrators are encouraged to submit a Staff Data Form for each 
volunteer. Table 14 shows the past six years 1 rapid increase of volunteers and 
a continuing nine-year trend of declining numbers of paid staff. 

Primary Staff Functions 

Program personnel indicated which staff positions they held. If they 
performed duties of more than one position, program staff ranked their positions 
accordins to the amount of time spent in each one. The proportion of each 
category among paid staff members was similar to other years, with the exception 
that between 1984-85 and 1985-86 the proportions of aides and clerical staff 
rose and the proportions of administrators, teachers, and counselors declined. 
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The proportion of aides among paid staff rose from 0.5 percent to 1.4 percent 
while clerical staff increased from 6.9 percent to 7.9 percent. The proportion 
of administrators decreased from 7.4 percent to 6.6 percent, teachers fell from 
60.6 percent to 60.0 percent, and counselors declined from 14.0 percent to 13.5 
percent. The reported primary positions of paid staff members are shown in 
Figure 5. 

Figure 5 

Primary Positions of ABE/GED 1985-86 Staff 
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At least 257 staff members, or 11.8 percent, held two or more positions 
within a single program; 59 persons held at least three positions, 11 reported 
that they carried out at least four responsibilities, and two reported five 
separate functions. Again this year, counseling was the secondary function 
cited most often (106 persons); teaching and supervising were next in frequency 
of mention as secondary functions. 

Table 14 shows the distribution of 1985-86 staff members by primary job 
function and employment status, as well as the total group employment status 
for the previous eight years. Nearly all (97.6 percent) of the program personnel 
reported that they worked part-time (i.e., fewer than 30 hours per week). 
However, more than the indicated 2.4 percent of staff members may have been 
full-time. Some staff were associated with two or more programs; these persons 
divided their total weekly hours among the programs with which they worked, 
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thereby entering this analysis as two or more part-time staff members. 
Nevertheless, most ABE programs operated on a part-time basis with part-time 
staff. 

Table 14 

Full- and Part-Time Status* of 1985-86 ABE Staff 
and Comparison With Previous Years 



Primary Staff Full-Time Paid Part-Time Paid Volunteer TOTAL 



Function 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Administrator 


5 


5.0 


89 


89.0 


6 


6.0 


100 


100. 0 


Supervisor 


6 


4.9 


116 


94.3 


1 


0.8 


123 


100.0 


Teacher 


21 


2.4 


833 


97.1 


4 


0.5 


858 


100.0 


Counselor 


6 


3.1 


186 


96.4 


1 


0.5 


193 


100.0 


Aide/Para- 


















p to l e s s lona x 


•a 
j 


l n "i 


1 7 


J 0 . O 


Q 


^ i n 




1UU • U** 


Tutor 


0 


0.0 


8 


1.1 


722 


98.9 


730 


100.0 


Clerical Support 


4 


3.4 


108 


92.3 


5 


4.3 


117 


100.0 


Other Staff 


7 


26.9 


14 


53.8 


5 


19.2 


26 


100.0** 


TOTAL 1985-86 


52 


2.4 


1,371 


63.0 


753 


34.6 


2,176 


100.0 


TOTAL 1984-85 


70 


3.2 


1,377 


62.6 


751 


34.2 


2,198 


100.0 


TOTAL 1983-84 


72 


3.6 


1,338 


66.0 


618 


30.5 


2,028 


100.0** 


TOTAL 1982-83 


77 


3.9 


1,406 


70.8 


503 


25.3 


1,986 


100.0 


TOTAL 1981-82 


62 


2.9 


1,701 


79.8 


369 


17.3 


2,132 


100.0 


TOTAL 1980-81 


97 


5.0 


1,696 


86.8 


162 


8.3 


1,955 


100.0** 


TOTAL 1979-80 


77 


4.7 


1,538 


94.5 


12 


0.7 


1,627 


100.0** 


TOTAL 1978-79 


170 


8.1 


1,929 


91.6 


8 


0.4 


2,107 


100.0 


TOTAL 1977-78 


204 


9.7 


1,883 


89.9 


8 


0.4 


2,095 


100.0 


*Staff members * 


were considered full 


.-time 


if they worked 30 


hours or i 


more per 


week 



in a single ABE program. 
**Rounding causes some lines to appear to total incorrectly. 



Before 1980-81, most of the volunteers were administrators or supervisors, 
but in that year and again in 1981-82, the majority of volunteers were in the 
"other" category. With the institution of the "tutor" category in 1982-83, the 
majority of the volunteers shifted from these categories. A total of 730 staff 
indicated that they were primarily tutors. This constitutes a slight decrease 
from the 734 tutors in 1984-85. Most tutors (98.9 percent) are volunteers, and 
tutors constitute 95.9 percent of the total number of volunteers. 

Although most staff members were paid at least partially from federal ABE 
funds, some received compensation entirely from other sources; 61*4 percent 
received ABE funds, 4.0 percent were paid entirely from other sourcts, and 34.6 
percent were volunteers. Comparison with the 1984-85 pattern of 62.6 percent 
with some federal ABE funding, 3.3 percent paid entirely from other sources, 
and 34.2 percent volunteers, reflects how programs cope with continued tightening 
of budgetary restraints in federal funding. Administrators represented 35.2 
percent of those paid from other funds, a decrease of 7.9 percent from the 
previous year, but the percent of the paid administrators who received no 
federal ABE funds rose from 16.6 percent dn 1983-84 to 29.0 percent in 1984-85 
and to 33.0 percent in 1985-86. 
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Compensation 



Table 15 includes information about staff compensation from 1981 through 
1986. The table shows the range in hourly compensation this year, the average 
rate of change since last year, and a comparison of average hourly wages since 
1981. Reported compensation this year ranged from $3.35 to $34.20 per hour for 
part-time staff members and from $3.75 to $30.00 per hour for full-time staff. 

Table 15 
Staff Compensation 



Staff Category 



Range in 
$/Hour 
1985-86 



Average Dollars per/Hour 

1985-86 1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 1981-82 



Percent of 

Change 
1984-85 to 
1985-86 



Administrator 
Full-Time 
Part-Time 



6.45-30.00 
5.00-28.58 



16.76 
14.61 



9.42 
14.01 



12.19 
12.05 



6.58 
12.77 



8.58 
11.18 



+77.9 
+4.3 



Supervisor 
Full-Time 
Part-Time 



6.00-20.63 
6.00-20.63 



13.32 
12.74 



12.36 
12.09 



15.92 
11.54 



17.10 
11.33 



12.63 
11.46 



+7.8 
+5.4 



Teacher 
Full-Time 
Part-Time 



5.23-27.13 
3.70-34.20 



11.91 
11.26 



14.18 
10.91 



14.02 
10.76 



11.28 
10.07 



11.81 
10.14 



-16.0 
+3.2 



Aide/Paraprof essional 

Full-Time 3.75-6.98 



Part-Time 



3.35-6.60 



4.83 
4.42 



6.56 
3.91 



7.06 
7.23 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



-26.4 
+13.0 



Tutor* 

Full-Time 
Part-Time 



3.35-8.00 



0.0 
5.62 



0.0 
6.21 



0.0 
6.64 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
-9.5 



Counselor 
Full-Time 
Part-Time 



Clerical 
Full-Time 
Part-Time 



5.76-25.00 
6.22-27.36 



7.18-12.42 
3.35-10.00 



16.66 
11.28 



8.95 
5.93 



12.61 
10.91 



7.17 
5.65 



11.77 
10.52 



6.88 
5.41 



11.77 
10.32 



5.89 
5.10 



11.47 
10.16 



6.62 
5.10 



+32.1 
+3.4 



+24.8 
+5.0 



Other 

Full-Time 
Part-Time 



6.23-15.61 
3.35-28.00 



9.00 
9.69 



14.94 
9.66 



6.99 
6.25 



13.47 
8.08 



10 52 
5. /6 



-39.8 
+0.3 



*Until 1982-83, tutors were listed as part-time teachers, aides, or "other." 
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Average compensation rose for 11 groups and fell for four others. Average 
pay for administrators, counselors, and clerical staff and for part-time aides 
rose significantly. Average pay declined significantly for tutors and for 
full-time aides, teachers, and "other 11 (miscellaneous)staf f ) . However, among 
the groups with large changes in compensation rates, none have significant 
numbers of staff. 

The average hourly rate of pay also reflected the highest educational 
level attained. As was the case in the past three years, there is a close, but 
imperfect relationship, as shown in Figure 6. For each group with a baccalaureate 
degree or higher, the 1985-86 average hourly pay rose from the 1984-845 level; 
this trend continued the pattern of the previous year. For each group with a 
lower educational level, average hourly compensation was less in 1984-85 than 
in the previous year; this pattern changed in 1985-86 only for high school 
graduates, whose average hourly pay rose to a new high. 

\ 



Figure 6 

Average Hourly Pay Rates by Educational Level 
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Demographic Data 



As in other years, the majority of staff members were between 25 and 44 
years of age, with 57.1 percent of the 1985-86 group in this age cohort. The 
proportion of program personnel who were over 44 was 38.6 percent. The fact 
that these two percentages for 1984-85 were 61.0 and 33.9 indicates an overall 
aging of ABE staff. 

Table 16 compares staff distributions by race and sex for the past ten 
years. For four of those years, 58 percent of staff members were male and 42 
percent were female. Since 1980-81, the proportion of females has increased 
from 47 percent to 61 percent. There has been a 19 percent decrease in the 
proportion of male staff members since 1979-80. The proportion of White staff 
members (89.3 percent) increased for the first time since 1979-80. The pro- 
portion of Blacks declined to 9.5 percent of total staff. Hispanics comprised 
1.0 percent, of the total ABE staff in 1985-86, Asians 0.2 percent. However, 
the minority percentage of paid staff was slightly higher than indicated by 
these totals; Whites constitued 90.2 percent of the volunteers, Blacks 9.3 
percent, and Asians and Hispanics each 0.3 percent. 



Table 16 

Distribution of Staff by Sex and Race 





Sex 






Race 




Academic 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Other 


Year 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


1985-86* 


39 


61 


89 


9 


1 


1984-85 


41 


59 


87 


11 


2 


1983-84 


43 


57 


88 


10 


2 


1982-83 


45 


55 


89 


10 


1 


1981-82 


47 


53 


90 


8 


2 


1980-81 


53 


47 


91 


8 


1 


1979-80 


58 


42 


92 


5 


3 


1978-79 


58 


42 


90 


7 


3 


1977-78 


58 


42 


92 


6 


2 


1976-77 


58 


42 


90 


7 


3 



*Rounding causes some percentages to appear to total incorrectly. 



Almost 42 percent of all reporting staff members and over 60 percent of 
the staff professionals (administrators, supervisors, teachers, and counselors) 
held a master's or higher degree. The total percentage represents a continuation 
and the "professional" percentage a slight increase from the 1984-85 rates. 
Table 17 shows the number and percentage of each staff category within each 
educational level. 



Table 17 

HlghMC Educational Lmli Raportad by Staff in E«ch Category 



Main. Suporv. Teacher Counaelor Alda Clerical Tutor Other Total 

K X N ! NT N T" N X " N X NX N X NX 

school 1 3.4 - - 4 0.5 - -- 5 0.2 

>1 Crad « 1 0.1 — — 12 41.4 62 53.0 157 21.5 1 3.8 233 10.7 

Cental 1 0.1 - - 1 3.4 10 8.5 20 2.7 2 7.7 34 1.6 

School 1 3.4 8 6.8 11 1.5 - - 20 0.9 

i|« 6 6.0 2 1.6 6 0.7 6 3.1 9 31.0 31 26.5 169 23.2 5 19.2 234 10.8 

I Degree 14 14.0 27 22.0 417 48.6 28 14.5 4 13.8 2 1.7 271 37.1 8 30.8 771 35.4 

Degree 7 7.0 27 22.0 194 22.6 47 24.4 - - 4 3.4 62 8.5 3 11.5 344 15.8 

Degree SO 60.0 62 SO. 4 224 26.1 104 53.9 1 3.4 - - 20 2.7 6 23.1 477 21.9 
u.aework 

Degree 13 13.0 5 4.1 15 1.7 8 4.1 16 2.2 1 3.8 58 2.7 

100 100.0 123 100.0* 858 100.0* 193 100.0 29 100.0 117 100.0* 730 100.0* 26 100.0* 2,176 100.0 



ng causae aoae colums to sppesr to totsl incorrectly. 
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As expected, the professionals show a concentration at the higher education 
levels, and a majority of the paraprof essionals and support staff are below tht: 
college degree levels. The "tutor 11 category covers all degree levels. Almost 
51 percent of all volunteers held one or more degrees. Additionally, almost 23 
percent had some postsecondary education. Those staff members reporting 
themselves as teachers with less than a baccalureate degree are likely to be 
volunteer tutors instead. Over 73 percent of the staff members with some 
college but without a baccalaureate degree were volunteers, almost 70 percent 
of those whose highest educational level was a high school diploma were volunteers, 
and over half of those staff members at each of the other educational levels 
below a bachelor's degree were volunteers. 

As in the past, most staff members had worked a limited time with the 
adult education program. However, the proportion of staff members who had 
worked in adult education less than five years decreased for the first time in 
recent years, from 71.2 percent in 1984-85 to 68.5 percent of the 1985-86 staff 
members. The proportion of program staff who have worked six to ten years 
increased 1.2 percent to 18.2 percent, and the proportion that had worked 11 to 
15 years rose 1.0 percent to 8.4 percent. About 5.0 percent of the staff 
members reported having worked with adult education more than 15 years, an 
increase of 0.6 percent. Less than a third (29.9 percent) of all staff started 
the 1985-86 year with less than a year of prior ABE work; this percentage 
represented a decline of 2.4 percent from the previous year. At the beginning 
of 1985-86, 58.3 percent of the volunteers had worked less than a year in ABE 
and 98.0 percent less than five years Although 88.8 percent of the volunteers 
reported less than three years of ABE experience at the beginning of the year, 
the experience level of volunteers rose from the previous year, when 61.7 
percent reported less than a year of experience and 95.6 percent less than 
three years. The 1985-86 reversal of the established pattern of steadily 
decreasing experience levels appears to result from increasing retention of 
volunteers and from the slowing of the growth in the proportion of volunteers 
among total staff. 

More than one fifth (20.7 percent) ot all staff members reported having 
taken courses for credit in adult education; 4.0 percent had taken four or more 
courses in adult education, but only 0.8 percent report having a degree in 
adult education. 

In-Service Training 

Staff members were asked to report the number of hours spent in locally 
sponsored in-service training sessions. Table 18 shows the number in each 
staff category attending local staff training sessions and percentages which 
represent the proportion of persons in each primary function staff category who 
reported attending these sessions. The table also shows the average number of 
hours these persons spent in training. Nearly two-thirds (65.3 percent) of the 
staff members reported attendance at local training sessions, a 12.6 percent 
increase from 1984-85, but below the 78.3 percent rate enjoyed in 1980-81. 
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Table 18 

Staff Attendance at Locally Sponsored 
In-Service Training Sessions 



Attendance 



Staff Category 

Reported as 
Primary Function 



Number 



Percent of 
Staff 
Category 



Average Hours 

of Training 
per Participant 



Administrator 
Supervisor 
Teacher 
Counselor 

Aide/Paraprof essional 

Clerical 

Tutor 

Other 



47 

81 
569 
112 
4 

51 
533 

15 



47.0 
65.9 
66.3 
58.0 
48.3 
43.6 
73.0 
57.7 



6.2 
6.4 
5.2 
5.2 
6.1 
7.5 
8.4 
12.1 



Total Staff 



1,422 



65.3 



6.6 



In 1985-86* all staff categories except administrators and aides showed 
increases from the previous year in the proportion of staff members attending 
local in-service training. The largest proportional decrease occurred among 
aides , where the percentage dropped from 77.8 to 48.3. Participation by tutors 
rose from 51.2 percent to 73.0 percent. Attendance from the "other" 
(miscellaneous) category rose from 29.2 percent to 57.7 percent. Caution 
should be used when considering these data since some frequencies are small in 
number and the proportions can be greatly influenced by small changes. The 
average time spent in training increased this year from 4.9 to 6.6 hours. The 
figure was 5.6 in 1980-81, 6.1 in 1981-82, 5.1 in 1982-83, and 5.8 in 1983-84. 
Three of the eight staff categories (teachers, counselors, and tutors) had 
significantly more hours of training per participant in 1985-86 than in 1984-85. 
The increased number of trainees and length of in-service training indicate a 
wider distribution by program administrators in the provision of in-service 
training and reflects expanded use of in-service training for teachers, 
counselors, and tutors despite the general tightening of budgets. 

Table 18 does not reflect the full extent of participation in staff 
development activities, as these data represent only attendance at local 
workshops. In addition, 341 reportedly attended regional workshops or training 
sessions, 311 participated in Pennsylvania's annual Midwinter Conference on 
Adult Education, and 81 participated in other training related to ABE. Thus, 
the reported amount of staff development is understated because it does not 
include these workshops or any outside courses staff members may have taken. 



Information received from 2,176 staff members in 1985-86 reflected a 
decrease in staff of 1.0 percent from 1984-85, but both the number and the 
proportion of paid staff continue to shrink as the number of volunteers continues 
its growth. The ratio of students to staff remained at 12 to 1. For the fifth 
consecutive year, female staff members outnumbered male staff. Among paid 
staff, the proportions of clerical staff and paraprof essionals increased; the 
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proportions of administrators, teachers and counselors declined. Average 
hourly wages increased significantly for administrators, counselors, and 
clerical staff and for part-time paraprof essionals; average pay declined 
' significantly for tutors and for full-time paraprotessionals, teachers, and 
miscellaneous staff. However, all of these wage level shifts are exaggerated 
by the small numbers of persons in these categories. As in the past, full-time 
personnel tend to receive higher hourly compensation than that of part-time 
staff, although this pattern reverses for the miscellaneous category. Average 
pay for staff with a baccalaureate degree or higher continued in proportion to 
the educational level; average compensation for staff at three of the educational 
levels below the baccalaureate again declined, but average pay for high school 
graduates reached a new high. 

Nearly all the staff members were part-time, had little formal adult 
education training, and had been associated with the ABE program for less than 
six years although staff experience levels and in-service training increased, 
especially among volunteers, in 1985-86. 
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PROGRAM NARRATIVE 

In addition to the quantitative student and staff data described thus far, 
ABB program administrators provided qualitative data about their programs in a 
number of areas. Among these areas are: 1) advisory groups, 2) methods of 
increasing enrollments and/or retention rates, 3) the availability of support 
services, 4) service to special groups, 5) materials and curricula for adult 
functional competency, 6) special delivery systems and/or innovative projects, 
7) major problems and successes and, 8) methods used to determine participants 1 
educational functioning levels. This information was obtained from the Program 
Data Form (PDE-3066), a copy of which appears in Appendix A. 

Advisory Groups 

Although local programs are not required to have advisory councils, the 
Pennsylvania Adult Education State Plan suggests their use, and in 1985-86, 
49.8 percent of the programs' directors reported that their programs had such 
committees. In the previous year 44.0 percent of the programs reportedly had 
advisory councils. A steady growth in the use of advisory councils has occurred 
since 1981-82, when the percentage was 30.4. 

Recruitment /Re tent ion 

Table 19 shows the extent to which programs had undertaken specific 
measures to increase enrollments and/or retention rates. Although all five 
measures were used to some extent) the use of referral agreements with other 
agencies ranked highest for the first time in recent years. Among institutional 
programs, flexible scheduling and convenient location of classes continued to 
be considered more important than referral agreements. Among community-based 
programs, flexible scheduling ranked second, public relations campaigns third. 
Some of the agencies or institutions with which the ABE programs had referral 
agreements included local school districts, JTPA, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the Bureau of Employment Security, senior citizen centers, the 
Department of Public Welfare, local industries, drug and alcohol rehabilitation 
programs, community groups, literacy councils, churches, and institutions of 
higher education. Administrators of 79.5 percent of the year's programs listed 
one or more agencies with which their programs worked; 14.6 percent listed at 
least 10 agencies, 2.3 percent listed at least 15, and one program listed 39 
cooperating agencies. Linkages included 517 agencies and groups other than the 
125 sponsoring agencies. 

In addition, many directors reported the use of efforts other than the 
five given in Table 19 to increase enrollments/retention. Typical measures 
have included using assorted types of advertising and public relations, taking 
field trips, having guest speakers, providing job placement counselors, awarding 
diplomas, calling students who are absent, providing individualized instruction, 
and providing tutors or other support services. Below are nine examples of 
efforts undertaken to improve enrollment and retention rates: 

The school counselor and director of treatment at the county 
jail work in conjunction with the Adult Literacy Council and 
Community College. 
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The community-based mental health programs refer students to our 
ABE program and assist with follow-up when a student has left 
the institution. 

[Students] are transported to the high school to use computers. 
Classes are held in three separate areas [to improve access]. 

We have had success with newspaper contacts and our local cable 
station. 

[The program] concentrated on increasing enrollment through a 
public relations campaign. Television, radio, and the local 
newspaper were used as well as an open house on the program's 
anniversary. To accommodate students with transportation and 
child care problems, class times were adapted on an individual 
basis as much as possible. 

The increased counselor time improved retention and completion. 
It also permitted us to do vocational assessment and to develop 
new intake and exit forms. 

Graduates have passed on their successes, and each year many 
students attend who have been referred by their friends. 

The teacher provided transportation for some students, and car 
pools were encouraged. 

Students meet with assigned counselors on a weekly basis. 
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Table 19 

Measures Taken to Increase Enrollments/Retention 



Institutional Community-Based 

Programs Programs All Programs 

Measures Response 
Taken Option* N % N % N % 



Referral 



agreements 


Very Much 


18 


38.3 


113 


65.7 


131 


59.8 


with other 


Somewhat 


15 


31.9 


51 


29.7 


66 


30.1 


agencies , 


Very Little 


8 


17. C 


5 


2.9 


13 


5.9 


organizations 


Not at All 


5 


10.6 


1 


0.6 


6 


2.7 


or individuals 
















Flexible 


Very Much 


33 


70.2 


97 


56.4 


130 


59.4 


scheduling 


Somewhat 


12 


25.5 


58 


33.7 


70 


32.0 


of classes 


Very Little 


1 


2.1 


10 


5.8 


11 


5.0 




Not at All 


1 


2.1 


3 


1.7 


4 


1.8 


Convenient 


Very Much 


28 


59.6 


85 


49.4 


113 


51.6 


location of 


Somewhat 


11 


23.4 


58 


33.7 


69 


31.5 


classes 


Very Little 


3 


6.4 


19 


11.0 


22 


10.0 




Not at All 


2 


4.3 


8 


4.7 


10 


4.6 


Public 


Very Much 


6 


12.8 


85 


49.4 


91 


41.6 


relations 


Somewhat 


21 


44.7 


76 


44.2 


97 


44.3 


campaign 


Very Little 


12 


25.5 


8 


4.7 


20 


9.1 




Not at All 


5 


10.6 


1 


0.6 


6 


2.7 


Provision 


Very Much 


17 


36.2 


38 


22.1 


55 


25.1 


of support 


Somewhat 


20 


42.6 


77 


44.8 


97 


44.3 


services 


Very Little 


1 


2.1 


41 


23.8 


42 


19.2 




Not at All 


7 


14.9 


13 


7.6 


20 


9.1 


Other 


Very Much 


10 


21.3 


20 


11.6 


30 


13.7 


specified 


Somewha t 


3 


6.4 


12 


7.0 


15 


6.8 


measures* 


Very little 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.5 




Not at All 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



^Responses which totally omitted identification of the measure (s) addressed as 
"other 11 are excluded from the figures for "other specified measures. 11 



Availability of Support Services 

Figure 7 shows the support services provi^ ad by the ABE/GED programs in 
1985-86. Directly or through linkages, the greatest proportion of the programs 
(97.3 percent) provided academic counseling. Personal counseling was provided 
by 96.3 percent of the programs and 95.4 percent provided vocational counseling. 
These figures indicate slight decreases in the distribution of programs which 
provided each type of counseling. The previous three years 1 trend toward 
increasing percentages of programs affiliating job training continued with an 
increase of 2.6 percent among 1985-86 programs. The percentages of programs 
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with four of the other types of support services available also increased in 
1985-86. Availability of ESL instruction increased 3.1 percent, bilingual 
instruction 2.1 percent, transportation 1.6 percent, and child care 5.1 percent. 
Availability of personal and vocational counseling decreased 1.8 percent and 
1.3 percent respectively. Students in the 1985-86 programs received an average 
of 3.2 hours of counseling and other non- instructional services. 

Figure 7 

Support Services Provided to Students 
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Service to Special Groups 

The institutional programs, by definition, serve special target populations, 
Among the types of students these programs serve are the handicapped, elderly, 
incarcerated, and least educated. These students were served by 139 classes in 
47 programs. In addition, almost 88 percent (5 percent less than the proportion 
observed in the previous reporting period) of the 171 community-based programs 
reported efforts to serve (increase enrollments, provide support services, 
etc.) special groups. 



Efforts that have been used to help serve target populations include 
delivery system variations such as individualized instruction, small group 
instruction, and multi-level instruction. Other provisions include transpor- 
tation, accessible class sites, and volunteers. All of the ESL classes serve 
limited English-speaking adults; many programs too small to provide separate 
ESL classes incorporate some limited English-speaking adults into ^egular ABE 
classes. Responses indicated that 98 community-based programs exerted specific 
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efforts to recruit and serve handicapped students; 96 cited similar efforts for 
older students, 96 for the least educated, 83 for students with limited English, 
and 20 for various other special populations such as single parents, homeless, 
unemployed, ethnic minorities, homebound, and specific physical handicaps. 

M aterials and Curricula for Adult Functional Competency 

Local ABE programs are not required to implement adult functional competency 
curricula. However, the Division of Adult Basic Education strongly urges that 
they do so to enable all adults to acquire the basic skills necessary to 
function in society. 

All ABE programs deal with the basic skills, such as reading, writing, 
speaking and computing, needed to function effectively as adults and in that 
sense all incorporate adult functional competency curricula. In addition, 70.8 
percent of the ABE programs enrolling students and 64.4 percent of the implemented 
GED programs reported use of functional competency materials and/or curricula. 
Many of these programs used teacher-made materials, newspapers, magazines, and 
other materials from daily life, such as menus, phone books, job application 
forms, IRS forms, and classified ads in teaching life skills. A wide variety 
of texts and instructional materials from a long list of publishers were also 
used to teach functional competency skills. Most programs listed more than one 
type of functional competency materials; ten listed 21 or more; one listed 75. 

Special Delivery Systems/ Innovative Projects 

Exactly half of the administrators of the implemented programs funded 
under Section 306 of the Adult Education Act in 1985-86 reported that their 
programs had undertaken special delivery systems and/or innovative projects. 
All, however, were not necessarily new systems or projects undertaken during 
the past year. 

A number of administrators reported that their programs had undertaken 
innovative projects funded under Section 310 of the Adult Education Act (Special 
Experimental Demonstration and Teacher-Training Projects). A description of 
all projects funded under Section 310 in 1985-86 can be found in Appendix D. 
More information is available from AdvancE, the adult education clearinghouse 
in Pennsylvania. 

Innovative teaching methods and/or curricula were mentioned by many 
program directors who described special delivery systems. Individualized 
instruction was accomplished through a variety of tools and techniques, including 
computers, audiovisual equipment and materials, individual education programs 
(IEPs), volunteer tutors, and peer tutors. Curricular innovation and expansion 
included special activities such as field trips, social events, guest speakers, 
and incorporation of a variety of special topics. Typical remarks concerning 
instructional methods, curriculum, and personnel restructuring follow: 

[The program] established a retention program identifying 
"high-risk" traits for students who may tend to drop out. 

[A] 310 grant was developed to assist clients in the long term 
hospital program connect the educational and vocational areas 
together. (All clients have in-hospital jobs.) Skill assessments, 
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career information, and job/school behaviors and performances 
were discussed in workshop format. Vocational information tapes 
were available on V.C.R. A job file was compiled after surveying 
by mail and interviewing local employers. The materials used 
and the job file were designed to be used by A.B.E. 

Through [a] 310 project, [the program] was able to have a 
teacher travel to previously unserved portions of [the] county 
(especially the most rural areas) to teach G.E.D. classes. 

Students who are more advanced then others are used as peer 
tutors. [The] program works out very well. 

The students visited the Court House for a naturalization 
exercise, were taken to a voting site on election day and had 
the procedures of using a voting machine explained to them, and 
had an intercultural Christmas party. 

We have, with the assistance of volunteers, initiated a GED 
Alumni group this year. We have also provided vocational 
training, assessment, and placement to all GED students. 

Posters describing [the] program were placed in supermarkets, 
drug stores, hardware stores, etc. 

Ten of the GED recipients for this year obtained their GED as a 
direct result of our on-site outreach program* Career counseling 
was provided for GED candidates and graduates through the career 
resource specialist of the school district. A career workshop 
was held for GED alumni, and representatives from area colleges 
and job training programs made presentations. 

Stands were established in malls to recruit students. 

Home&tudy program with Dial-A-Teacher services [and] ABE/GED 
materials delivered via local library [and] bookmobile. 

Our institutional ABE teachers design and create many of the 
materials they need in order to individualize instruction, 
especially at the 0-3 level. 

The program administrator and counselor teamed together to 
present Test Taking Strategies and Techniques to classes. A 
video is being planned so teachers can use it whenever appropriate. 
The mathematics teacher has made software available, especially 
early in student instruction on fraction and decimal concepts. 

The alumni group has promoted the classes at the flea markets 
and the farmers 1 fair. 

Use of a video tape of our graduation ceremony. 

In order to augment our academic curriculum, we also run a 
parallel program based on "Life Skills. 11 This year we had an 
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attorney from Consumer Protection, a nutritionist, a cosme- 
tologist, a policeman, a nurse, and a counselor for the local 
Rape Crisis Center. They gave us "hands-on" experience in 
everything from meal planning to personal safety. 

One teacher devised a delivery system to teach required work 
vocabulary and enough basic and writing skills for obtaining 
work at a food warehouse. It worked! The student was taken on 
by the employer. This effort included work sessions between 
teacher and employer to devise necessary strategy and follow-up 
with teacher-employer-student for evaluation. 

Many linkages and/or coordination efforts extended barely beyond the use 
of guest speakers or they provided merely recruitment assistance, but many 
other linkages included much more elaborate cooperation. For instance: 

Good students assigned to do community work [were] assigned to 
our program [and] utilized as individual tutors with E.S.L. 
students. Results were very good. 

Staff spoke to groups and organizations about the benefits of 
the program. 

Linkages with Army recruiters in our area have been successful 
for both parties concerned. Business personnel managers are 
used as referral/recruitment. 

Utilization of university work study students as ABE/GED teacher 
aides. 

Connection with Rotary Club, Lions, and Community College. 
Major Problems 

Table 20 shows the past six years of ABE program directors' responses to 
the statement, "Describe the major problems encountered during this program." 
The most frequently identified problem was retention. Insufficient funding, 
after six successive years as the most often cited major problem, declined 
slightly to second place. The limitation of funds to the local program sponsors 
had different effects, depending upon the areas of the budget which were most 
affected. For instance, a number of program directors indicated that there was 
an insufficient supply of instructional materials. Attendance was the third 
most common problem, followed closely by transportation problems (usually the 
absence of public transportation) • 

A problem not apparent from the table is that of the continuity of the 
educational program. Several of the program administrators indicated a desire 
for additional funding to extend their programs through the summer, as is done 
with learning center programs. It is the consensus of these directors that 
allowing their programs to operate year round would greatly benefit students 
and student learning. Some feel that many students lose interest when classes 
are closed for part of the year. In contrast to those programs complaining of 
too little time, an institutional program cited the brevity of inmates' residence 
as cause to shorten the ABE program. 
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Table 20 

Major Problems Encountered by ABE Program Administrators 



Percent of Respondents 





1985-86 


1984-85 


1983-84 


1982-83 


1981-82 


1980-8 


retention 


00 


1 A 


1 9 


1 0 


q 


1 1 


msuriicient runaing 






1 ft 




1 Q 


1 A 


At*t*onrlflnpo 
A I UcllilClllUc 


10 


18 


13 


18 


6 


8 


i rausportau xon 


Q 


1 1 ' 


1 1 

k k 


8 


A 
u 


A 


inappropriate/ inadequate 














teaching materials 


7 


j 




1 

k 






Me eel tor more teacning 














ciuici iewer paperwuiK 














demands 


7 


\j 




1 

1 


A 
4 




Dam 1 1 4 AMf 

Recruitment 


7 


5 


7 


1 

*• 


1 
k 


A 


rriysicai piant 














difficulties 


5 


5 


4 


4 


7 


6 


Institutional transfer 














or release 


4 


7 


4 


5 


4 


5 


Poor weather 


1 


4 


5 


2 


7 


2 


Lack of cooperation by 














local authorities or 














other agencies 


1 


2 


7 


* 


1 


2 


Miscellaneous problems 


35 


20 


28 


13 


12 


13 


No major problems 


19 


20 


21 


21 


37 


38 



*Less than one percent of total. 



Programs which were attempting to serve more students than the number for 
which they were funded reported overcrowded classes , observation of a decline 
in the quality of service, and/or the need for additional staff such as aides, 
ESL teachers, and counselors in order to handle effectively the large classes 
and the diversity of student abilities, ages, and backgrounds. 

Several directors in the rural areas of the state reported that many 
students were enthusiastic until the winter weather set in, while others 
indicated that students became discouraged after the first few weeks of class. 
In addition, some directors attributed the difficulty in retaining students 
during the past year to conflict with other adult interests and jobs, conflict 
with family responsibilities, and competition of other activities and such 
programs as JTPA. 

The final problem area that should be noted is recruitment) which continued 
to be cited for 7 percent of the programs, and which directors most often 
indicated by reference to "a drop in enrollment. 11 

Although some programs cited waiting lists and overcrowded classes as 
problems, others viewed these conditions as measures of their success. 

Other problems included inclement weather, release or transfer (from 
institutions), inappropriate teaching materials, lack of available appropriate 
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materials, heterogenous grouping of students with different ability levels, 
child care, and low-level goals of stu^nts. Most of the problems related to 
physical plant and to lack of cooperation occurred at institutional programs. 
Some programs cited staff turnover as a major problem; others cited difficulties 
from staff absences, recruitment, and schedules* 

Program Successes 

Over 90 percent of the program directors reported major successes during 
1985-86. Almost 45 percent listed more than one major success. Directors 
listed nearly 38 percent more successes than problems. Most of the successes 
were related to the achievements of the students, which is a positive indication 
of the impact of the program. The details of the impact data in terms of 
numbers of programs and students served are given in the preceding sections of 
this report. The following selected comments from program directors support 
those data and add the directors 1 qualitative perspective: 

Most students have progressed at least two grade levels. Most 
have reached personal goals, thereby increasing their self-esteem. 

We had representatives from 14 different nations in our ESL 
classes. Enrollments at every site exceeded the proposed 
number. 

Students have developed more self-confidence. One of our 
students has developed from a shy, unsure person to a person 
showing capabilities of helping others in her class, obtaining a 
job in which conversing in English is important, and opening her 
own business. 

Reading [a] play helped students appreciate the concerns and 
joys of being another character. 

As a result of closely monitored attendance and closely monitored 
student problems, by the counselor, our attendance and completion 
rates have been very good. Also, individualized programs to 
meet the students' needs have been very successful. 

A special demonstration project was approved to i.elp reduce the 

rate of recidivism. [It] will give inmates educational skills 

to enter the world of work and thus reduce the rate of recidivism. 

We opened a museum on the grounds of the hospital and some of 
our ABE students were able to help catalogue items as well as 
assist in displaying some of the artifacts. The fact that they 
were involved in our classes and had a knowledge of alphabetizing 
was very, very important. 

Instructors reported that students came more evenings and 
participated to a larger degree than in past years. 
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Of thoM atudanta who atttndtd moat of tht 100-hour program, tht 
CCD lucciai rate (receiving a dlploM) wee approximately 98 
percent. A number of our GEO ptoplt enrolled at tht local 
co— un ity col log* * 

Car pooling to aaalat atudanta in need of tramportatlon hat 
Increased and Improved contlnutd attendance. Uaa of tha Guldanca 
Information System, a computerised caraar raoourca bank, has 
aeatated many adult atudanta to obtain currant caraar and 
furthar aducatlon Information* 

Conaidartng that our atudanta hava a low Income, thay have 
benefitted with tha fraa booka provldad by our program. 

Five of our atudanta vara willing to apaak with tha madia 
regarding thalr lnvolvamant with our program. 

Many (ABE) atudanta quallflad and paaaad CED. Soma appllad and 
wara accaptad in colleges. Soma antarad training programs. 
Soma galnad employment. 

Mora atudanta thla yaar aaamad raady for soma advancad challsngaa 
such as algabra and geometry. 

Many atudanta Imp r ova thalr aalf concapt which laada to 
•xpar lancing auccaaa in othar araaa of thalr lives. 

Wa ara vary plaaaad with tha auccaaa of our Llfa Van and Taxi 
Sarvlct icr our phyalcally dlaablad atudanta. Ona of these 
atudanta had perfect attendance from the date of enrollment. 

Our greateat auccaaa waa to become we:i known and established In 
the area aa tha canter for adult education. 

Program dlrectora defined aucceaa in many waya, but moat agreed in considering 
that auccaaa appear* in effecta within atudanta 1 Uvea rather than in merely 
programmatic meaaurae. 

Student Aaeeeement 

Tha ABE programs reported uaa of a wide variety of methods to determine 
partlcipanta 1 educational functioning level. Nearly 98 percent of the implemented 
programs identified their student aaaeaament methods; tha number of types of 
maaauresMQC tools ranged from one to 13 par program, although only one program 
listed mora than six. Moat programa uaed a combination of methods Including 
standardised achievement teata and teacher /counaelor evaluation. 




Table 21 

Number of 1985-86 ABE/GED Programs Reporting 
Use of Each Testing Tool 



Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) 


46 


Adult Informal Reading Test (Leibert) 


2 


American School Achievement tests (developed at Temple) 


2 


BETA IQ (BETA II?) 


3 


Brigance Basic Skills Inventory 


3 


Botel Reading Inventory 


4 


Botel Phonics Mastery Test 


2 


(Cambridge) Pre-GED test 


20 


Drier Oral Reading Test 


2 


Ekwall Informal Reading Inventory 


5 


(Elwyn Institutes) Adult Skills Assessment 


2 


Fry Reading Inventory 


2 


Gates MacGinitie Reading Survey 


6 


GED Official Practice Test 


11 


General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 


2 


General Education Performance Index (GEPI) 


2 


Individual evaluation by teacher/counselor 


12 


In-house ability/achievement tests 


2 


Interviews 


8 


Iowa Test of Basic Skills 


2 


Key Math - AGS 


3 


LaPray Ross Graded Word List 


8 


Laubach Evaluation (survey sheet) 


3 


Locally developed mathematics and English 




(diagnostic) test 


3 


McGrath Test of Reading Skills 


2 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 


2 


Nelson (Denny) Reading Test 


5 


100-problem arithmetic test 


2 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 


3 


Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 


3 


Personally made mathematics test 


3 


(Pre and practice) tests provided by text 




companies (2 specify Cambridge) 


5 


School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 


4 


School records 


i. 


Slosson Oral Reading Test (SORT) 


14 


Silent Reading Diagnostic tests (syllabication 




and root word) 


2 


SRA reading and math achievements 


2 


Stanford Achievement (reading tests) 


5 


Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (SDRT) 


2 


Steck Vaughn Adult Placement Survey 


5 


Teacher made tests 


38 


Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 


87 


Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 


5 


Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 


82 
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The Program Data Form (PDE-3066) asked program directors to identify the 
standardized test or other method used to determine a participant's educational 
functioning level. The item listed the three tests most frequently cited in 
previous years and requested identification of additional tests or methods 
used. The historically most used tests remained by far the most popular: 87 
programs used the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) , 82 cited the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT) , and 46 employed the Adult Basic Learning Examination 
(ABLE). Although directors listed a wide variety of other tests, only five 
additional standardized tests appeared more than five times on the form: 
Cambridge Pre-GED Test (20 programs), Slosson Oral Reading Test (14), GED 
Official Practice Test (11), LaPray Ross Graded Word List (8), and Gates 
MacGinitie Reading Survey (6). 

Among the most frequent responses appear several nonstandardized or 
unspecific entries: teacher made tests (38 programs), individual evaluation by 
teacher and/or counselor (12), and interviews (8). 

Table 21 lists the 44 testing tools reportedly used by two or more 1985-86 
ABE/GED programs; 45 other tools were each reported by only one program. 

Summary 

The cooperation with other agencies, efforts to increase enrollments and 
retention, special efforts to serve special target groups, infusion of adult 
competency curricula into the programs, and the diversity of special projects 
suggest that the administrators of the Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education 
programs are committed to, and are making progress toward, achieving the goals 
of the Adult Education State Plan. The problems these administrators encountered, 
most notably retention and insufficient funding, often hampered their ability 
to provide all the services that were needed, but many administrators indicated 
that they were seeking innovative ways to overcome these problems. Meeting 
these challenges has been the program's greatest success. 
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SUMMARY 



In 1985-86, Pennsylvania's Adult Basic Education Program served 25,531 
students through 218 Section 306 programs and 14 Section 310 projects. The 
number of programs and students increased from the previous year, and programs 
were added in several areas and in previously unserved Pike County, although 
Fulton County ceased to have a program. In all, adults had access to ABE/GED 
programs in 58 of the 67 counties. Lastly, students from all 67 counties of 
the Commonwealth participated in the program, showing that many students 
participate in programs outside the counties in which they reside. 

Enrollments and completions increased this year. Students who completed at 
least 12 program contact hours, or met their personal objective in less time, had 
higher completion/ retention rates and lower dropout rates in 1985-86 than in 1984-85. 
The separation rate for students who received less than 12 program contact hours 
without obtaining their personal objective also decreased. Because total hours of 
service shrank while enrollment expanded, efforts should be considered to further 
increase retention rates. 

The majority of students were young, single, and unemployed. Males and 
females were nearly equally divided in the student group, with females slightly, 
in the majority. Although the proportion of White students increased slightly; 
the relative proportions of each racial minority among ABE/GED students remained 
higher than their corresponding proportions in the Commonwealth's total population. 
Students with dependent children but no current spouse constituted 19.3 percent 
of the enrollment. As in the previous two years, the most frequent (44.6 percent 
of all students) reason cited for enrollment was to obtain a diploma or certificate. 
As less students enroll as referrals from social service agencies, student 
recruitment increasingly relies on word of mouth (friends and relatives) and 
the news media. 

Almost 38 percent of all students completed their entry level. Native 
Americans reported the highest completion rate (60.7 percent) and Hispanic students 
reported the lowest completion rate (26.3 percent). Eleven percent of the students 
who were unemployed and available for work at the beginning of the program were 
employed at its end, 13.3 percent of all students passed the GED test, and 7.7 
percent enrolled in other educational or training programs. Each item in this 
paragraph represents a significant improvement from the previous year. 

Staff characteristics have remained basically the same for the last few 
years. Again this year, most staff members (97 percent) are employed on a 
part-time basis and about 42 percent hold at least a master's degree. The 
proportion of females among staff continues to grow, although the 5-year trend 
of increasing percentages of ethnic minorities slightly reversed. Although 
females barely outnumber males in paid positions, more than three quarters 
(79.5 percent) of the volunteers are female. Most staff members have worked a 
limited time with the adult education program, and the rising proportion of 
volunteers accentuates this trend; almost a third (29.9 percent) of total 
staff in 1985-86 had less than a year of prior ABE/GED experience. The limited 
experience in adult education of a majority of staff members, together with the 
increasing variety and quantity of adult education curricula, illustrates the 
need for continued emphasis on staff development activities, although the 
slowing of the growth in the proportion of volunteers contributed to a slight 
increase in staff experience levels. At least 11.8 percent of staff members 
fill more than one position in the same program. 
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Teaching was the primary staff function, and the proportion of persons in 
each job category has remained generally consistent. The increase of volunteers 
(mainly tutors), is partially due to the availability of Section 306 funds to 
nonprofit agencies which make use of many volunteer tutors. The number of 
volunteers will probably continue to increase, but the rate of increase slowed 
greatly in 1985*86. Program administrators undertook various methods of 
improving their educational delivery systems, increasing enrollment and retention, 
and serving special target populations. However, insufficient funding often 
hampered their ability to provide all the services that were needed. Many 
administrators indicated that they were seeking innovative ways to overcome 
these problems. 

The statewide Adult Basic Education program showed progress toward the 
achievement of each of the goals and objectives of the Adult Education State 
Plan, 1986-88. This report reflects the progress made during the first year 
of the plan. 
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APPENDIX A 
SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 
1985-86 



Program Data Form, PDE-3066 
Staff Data Form, PDE-5015 
Student Intake/Data Form, PDE-4028 
Directory Card, PDE-3549 



GO 



IMPORTANT: DO NOT DISCARD 

PDE 3066 (3/85) 

1985-86 ABE PROGRAM DATA FORM 
PART ONE; PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION 

Please check the accuracy of the labels below. If any change is necessary, 

leTtoT* I ? iVi ! i0n ° f AdVi8 ° ry SerViCe8 ' This Pr °S™" D * ta Fom should be 
\Xi u \ t J e c f ennsy ^ ania Apartment of Education, Division of Advisory Services, 
333 Market Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 within 30 days after completion of your 
irogram, but no later than July 15 if your program ends in JuT^T P ~ 2521 

(1-6) (7 _ 12 ) 



1. 



PART TWO; PROGRAM OPERATION (Attach additional pages as necessary). 

Plea e indicate the number of daytime and evening classes (NOT class meetings) for 
each county in which this program operated. Define a class as a group of students 
meeting regularly. 

Number of Number of 

Count y Daytime Classes Evening Classes 

(13-14) (15-16) (17-18) 



(19-20) (21-22) (23-24) 



(25-26) (27-28) (29-30) 



(31-32) (33-34) (35-36) 



(37-38) (39-40) (41-42) 



(43-44) (45-46) (47-49) 



2. Is any part of this program operating in a previously unserved county? 

Yes No (49) If yes, which counties? (50-51) 

(52-53) (54-55) 

3. How many staff persons are serving the students in previously unserved counties? 
(If not applicable, enter a zero.) (56-57) 



ERIC 
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Is any part of this program operating in a previously unserved region which is 
part of a previously served county? ^ Yes No (58) 

Does your program have an advisory group? Yes No (59) 

To what extent has your program undertaken the following measures to increase 
enrollments and/or retention rate? (Circle one response for each item;) 

Not at Very Very 
All Little Somewhat Much 

a. Public relations campaign 0 1 2 3 (60) 

b. Referral agreements with other agencies, 

organizations or individuals 0 1 2 3 (61) 

c. Provisions for support services 
services (transportation, counseling, 

child care, etc.) 0 1 2 3 (62) 

d. Flexible scheduling of classes 
(convenient class schedules, open 

entry, etc.) 0 1 2 3 (63) 

e. Convenient location of classes 
(multiple locations, transportation 

provisions, etc.) 0 1 2 3 (64) 

f. Other (specify) 



Please discuss the success of these measures: 



0 12 3 (65) 



How many articles appeared in the local media concerning this 
(13-14) 



How many visits were made by public officials and/or private businessmen 
to this program? (15-16) 



Was information about this program disseminated at local public forums? 

• Yes No (17) 

If yes, how? 
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Which of these support services are available to your students? (Some of these 
services may not be applicable to institutional programs; both columns may be 
marked. ) 

Services provided 
Direct services through linkages 

you provide with other agencies 

Academic counseling (18) 

Vocational/career counseling (19) 

Personal counseling (20) 

Job training (21) 

Placement services (22) 

Transportation ^^^^^^^^ZZZZ^ (23) 

Child care (24) 

ESL instruction (25) 

Bilingual instruction (26) 

Other (specify) 

(27) 



What efforts have you made to serve (increase enrollments, provide support 
services, etc.) special target groups? 

Group Type of effort or special service 

Handicapped (20) 

Older Adults (29) 

Limited English-speaking I^Z^ (30) 

Least Educated Adults (31) 

Other (specify) 

■ ' (32) 



Do you use adult functional competency instructional materials and/or curricula 
in your programs? Yes No (33) 

If yes, list those used. 



Describe, in one sentence or paragraph for each, any special delivery system 
and /or innovative ABE project your program has undertaken during this program 
year. Include nonstandard contacts established in the community with 
"legi timizers 11 and others. (Barbers, bartenders, pastors, and poolhall/arcade 
patrons are often used to verify or "legitimize" information provided by the 
formal establishment such as school and public agencies.) (34) 



> 
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14. Briefly describe major problems and/or successes encountered during this program. 
Problems: (<s) 



Successes : 



(36) 



15. Identify the standardized test or other method used to determine a participant's 
educational functioning level: 



Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) 
Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 

Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 

Other (specify) 



(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 



16. List the agencies, institutions, and organizations used to provide adult 

education and support services. After each, please circle the type(s) of service 
provided. Include all class sites in this listing. 



Agency 



Type of Agency 





Day 
Care 


ESL/ 
Bilingual 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Other 


(41) 




2 


3 


4 (42) 


(43) 




2 


3 


4 (44) 


(45) 




0 


3 


4 (46) 


(47) 




2 


3 


4 (48) 


(49) 




2 


3 


4 (50) 


(51) 




2 


3 


4 (52) 


(53) 




2 


3 


4 (54) 


(55) 




2 


3 


4 (56) 


(57) 




2 


3 


4 (58) 


(59) 




2 


3 


4 (60) 


(61) 




2 


3 


4 (62) 


(63) 




2 


3 


4 (64) 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION , , {0 * 111 

<01 06) ADULT BASIC EDUCATION Program No I I I I 1 I I 

n O C 0 1 Program v« r 1985-88 " 2 1 3) 

UOOOl STAFF DATA FORM pde-boi 5(3/85) 

^^^hould^ completed for all staff members associated with this program, The program number, identified™ theProgram Data Form. (PDE-3066) must be filled in on 
every Staff Fowl If you work in more than one program, you must complete one form for each program in which you are working. For example, if you are an administrator of six 
programs, y ou should complete six separate forms, regardless of your degree of involvement with each program. It is very important for you to report all staff information on a 
progrant'by m program basis. 

Do not complete this form if you worked on a substitute basis only. 



fm, complete Section One of this form and send Copy One to the Pennsylvania Department of Education, Division of Advisory Services, 333 Market 
\2&0SSS.Attheendoftheprognm,oreaHierif^ 
v Cow Three for your records. 



At the start of the program 

Street Harrisburg. PA 1 7126-03^. . .. .... .... r . v& 

of Advisory Services. Keep Copy Three for your records. 



it ftttgjttfPgg* <*• Mruetkmt on the mam side before completing this form. 



SECTION ONE; STAFF IDENTIFICATION 



1. Name 

Last 

3. A8E/GED Program Address: 

Name of Institution/School. 
Number ?nd Street 



First 



2, Social Securi 
Number 



City. County & Zip Code_ 
Telephone 



7. Present position(s) in ABE/GED (see instruct Urns for codes • do not check}. 

1 . Adminstrator (27) | 3. Teacher ( 29) 

2. Supervisor (28) j 4. Counselor (30) 



(14 22) 

ty I I I I I I I I I | 

|— 1(23) 

4. Race (sec instructions)} 

5. Sex (24) Q 1<Male \p 2< Female 

6. Age I I (25 26) 



5. Aide/Paraprofessional 131) 

6. Clerical/Support <32) 



7. Tutor (33) 

8, Other (specify) (34; 



□ 



1. Yes 



8. Place a check next to the highest academic level you have completed: (35) 

□ , Traditional High School F~ I 0 - . . , - L , , 
1 ' Program Diploma |_J 3 ' TeChmCal SCh ° 01 D ' P, ° ma 

I I o GEO or External High School I I A Some College, But No 
I I *' Diploma | I 4 - Degree 

9. Have you taken any credit courses in adult education? (36) 

10. If yes, have you (check only one answer): (37) 

| | 1 . Taken one to three courses? | J 2. Taken four or more courses? 

1 1 . Please indicate if you are a member of any professional adult education organization(s) : 

I I 1. Member of state organization(s) (38) I I 
j= Specify < 1 

1 I 3« Not a member of any professional adult education organization(s): (40) 



| 7, Master's Degree«Plus 
| 8. Doctorate 



| 5. Bachelor's Degree 

~ | 6, Master's Degree 
j j 2, No 

| | 3. Received a degree in adult education? 



2. Member of national organization^) 
Specify 



(39) 



12. How many years, including present year, have you worked with ABE/GED programs? 



(4142) 



For Teachers and Tutors Only 
1 3. At which level do you do most of your ABE or GED teaching in this program? (Check only one.) (43) 



3. 5 8 



14. Check your area(s) of certification: " 

□ 1. Elementary 144) r-j 3 Qlher ( Sf , vv jjyj 146) _ 

□ 2. Secondary ( 45) f~] 4. No Certification (47) 

15. Average number of hours per week you will work in this, program: I I (48-49) 



□ 



4. 9 12 



(See Instructions) 



16. Staff compensation: (See instructions) (50) 

Are You j j 1. Paid from funds received from ABE Division of Department of Education? 
| ^ 3. A volunteer 

Dollars Cents 151 54) 

1 7. Hourly rate of pay: j | | | J 



□ 



2. Paid entirely from other source(s)? 



SECTION TWO: STAFF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

18. Did you participate in any staff development activities during this program year? [~^J 1 Yes 

It yes, please indicate which of the following staff development activities you attended during this program. 

[ | 1 Regional workshops sponsored hy 01 thiou'jh the sidle ABE office 1 56) 

I j 2, Mid Winte. conference * 57) 
1 a ^w™jj ef of hours you spent at locally sponsored I I 
^ J^|^"' v,ce training sessions during this progr am , I 1 



□ 



155) 



2. No 



3. Locally sponsor'.'** in service tranimq 158) 

4. Other _lSpeofv) l&91 



(60 62) 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONS: STAFF DATA FORM (PDE-5015) 



Services a, the end If this 'program (earlier fora ^'pcUZlc^ Co ™ Tm musl be "* "> D<l*fo» "f Advisory 

Below arc instructs for /»«,« oul the STAFF DATA FORM. The instructions a^^^pond to the iten, on the form 
Program Number •• 5l-.fl.~7 

.h?^!B^ bv ,he Divisi °" »» Ad "" Education, is found in'.he Program Da «a Form (PDE-3066, and mus, ba printed in 

' SECTION ONE: STAFF INF ORMATION - • • . - . " 

ONLY ONE CATEGORY. 9 P 10 Wh,Ch you appear t0 belong, or with which you identify. SELECT 

1 * Ame , r|c * n lndian Qr AtA<k i . n NfltlY? • a person having origins in any of the original neonle nr North Amor > a T , • 

ican Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. original people or North America. This category includes Amer- 

2 smesaeu aswass ssss asess — — — • - 

3. B|ack - A person having origins in any of the Black racial groups. Do not include persons of Hispanic origin. 

4. H^anjc.- A person of Mexican. Puerto R.can. Cuban. Centra, or South Amencan. or other Spanish cu.ture or orig,n. regardless o, race 
5 - ffSicor^n" 0 " haVm9 ° r,9inS m anV °« ,he ° ri9inal W °' North Africa, or the M.ddle East. Do not include persons o, 

? - W^^m ^ ^ ^X^^^™ - »~ «~ " - - — -»*". - P- 9 ram. a - 2 , 

12 - Y,OT WOfkedwith ABE/GED programs- Include all of the current year and round this answer to a whole number 

' 5 - ^ottmbeT ,han Pr ° 9r8m • " " mp0naM «° ent " - < his °"'V the hours worked weekly inthij program. Round this 

1 ^ &me e n C « k of V ° Ur C ° mPenSa,i ° n C ° m6S "° m « u " dS — «"is program from the D on of Adult Bas.c Education of the 

•Check "2" only if none of your compensation comes from the above described funds. 

VolUnteer ' Check " 3 " is vou rece.ve no compensation for work in this program. 
17. Hourly rate • 

a. If you are aai paid on an hourly basis, please estimate the hourly rate 

b. Enter the hourly rate in dollars and cents. 

Theiik You. 
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(01-06) 

41499 

POE-4028 (3/8B) 



Class No. 



PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
STUDENT INTAKE / DATA FORM 



ram Nol I 1 



Progi 
Program Year 



(06-111 
I I I 



(12) 



to road lha accompanying instructions before completing any pan ol this form. 

Pteaae complete all of Saction Ono for each individual when he/she first enrolls in this program. As soon as Section One >• completed, detech Copy One of thil form end meil to FennsytVsnia Departmen 
of Education. Division of Advisory Services. 333 Market St.. Harrisburg. PA 17126*0333. 

Complete Section Two at the end of the program or as soon si you know thet the student has teft the program. Then r.bmit Copy Two of eech form to the Division of Advisory Services 
Ratein Copy Three of eech form for your records. 

Copy Four it a Change In Status form. See instructions for use. 

The Progrem Number, identified on the Progrsm Dats Form, must be entered on every form 



1 . Name. 



SECTION ONE STUDENT INTAKE INFORMATION 03-21) 
_ 2, Social Security Number I J » 1 I 1 I 1 I I 



3. Permanent Home Address: Number & gtr»»t 

ri *> 7i r Code_ 



(22-23) 



.Telephone. 



.4a. County. 



4b. Student's place of residence (see instructions): (24) □ 1. Rural D2. Urban/LSA D3. Urban/non LSA 04. Other 

5. Please give name of person other than student's immediate family who will know where student is living should he/she move from present address: 

M * mp AHHrftCft nr Phono 



(25) _ _ 

6. Sex □ I.Male □ 2. Female 



7. Age 



126 27) 



8. Race (see instructions) 



□ 



1281 



9. Marital Status 1 Q 1 . Single D2. Married □ 3, Separated/Divorced □ 4, Widow/Widower 



9b. Number of Dependents Under 18 
1(30*31) 



i I i 



(32-35) 



10. Month and year of enrollment in this, program I 

MOT" YR 

11. Student's initial entry level in this program. 

Check one level only (See instructions): (36) Ol. ESL O 2. 0-4 03. b-8 

12. If entry level is 9*1 2. did student complete an ABE program through nth grade? (37) O 1. yes 02. no 



0 4. V-f? 



13. (See instructions) 

a. Is student employed at time of enrollment? < 38 > Ol. yes D2. no, but is available for work 03. no. and not available for work force 

b. Is student handicapped? ,39 ' O 1 . yes O 2. no 

c. Is student an immigrant to the U.S.? |40> Ol.yes 02.no 



d. Is student receiving public assistance? 



(41) 



Ol.yes 02. 



142-431 



14 Student's classes located in (see instructions for code): 



09, specify 



15. Last grade completed 



(44. 4*) 



146-4 ?! 

16. How did student find out about fins ABE/GEO program 7 (check only ONE) ; 

□ 01 . Local Boa 1 "! of Education □ 07. Student tn ABE/GED 

□ 02. Newspaper, radio. TV O 08. School counselor 

□ 03. Handout, matled leaflet □ 09 Other institution personnel (warden, etc ) 

□ 04. Relative, friend □ 10. Human service agency 

□ 05. Employer □ 1 1 Clergy 

□ 06. Union □ 12. Rehabilitation Counselor 

□ 1 3. Other (Specify) 



|4B.49| 

17. Major reason for participating in program (check only ONE ) 

□ 01. to improve job prospects □ 05. to get diploma or certificate 

- ■ • □ 06. to quality for Uf ming program 

□ 07. to help children with homework 



□ 02. to learn better English 

□ 03. to obtain driver's license 



□ 09. to improve basic skills 

□ 10 to achieve competency in (specify) 



□ 04. to obtain citizenship 



□ 08. social reasons 



□ 1 1. other (spectfyL 



A« vooh es the information in Section One is collected during intake, pied si' rieteih Copy One of thib form *nd moit to the Division of Advisory Services Be sme to remove att carbons et this time 



c 



COPY TWO— SEND TO DIVISION OF ADVISORY SERVICES AT THE END OF STUDENT'S PROGRAM 



STOP* If SURE TO REMOVE CARBONS BEFORE COMPLETING THIS PAGEI THANK YOU. 



1ft »•«** i»l »fiOf -r fMffi 'ItM f|*i| tti'drfft iwrivf diifiri(| thi* |troi|Mtn' 

i Mi 

V! iMPw ' t»«|# » ttiftft <« Ounu>lit«j nt. | 



f liV'in.MN AMt | AMI r Ml AHAtioN UA ? A if ih»vi»i Im'iiM Mom I «Mt) 



*T_!** ***** l ** r " 04 * * ' f * * 1 M ' ,,K * ip * " r m# ,,f ^ ffn ChPCBi flijf the following rr>M 

1 j Ce*nertet*r» {Mwtem rt»h irvri 

Li- 'IftftlffVeitf*! $t»#o>M alirndrri . • thrm«jnoiti •»-■• program hut ilmnni within that ltv*l 
t fjt&L^SttttJl^SL $tud»*t r^ifha? Hftifl*M<tt until »nr| o* ihr ptogr4m nor tomplatnd tha entry lev* I 
*4e* man* gre4e «*eH »N* f fit atwvfefMi now many ISl l#v#ia) did the student proQr«n dunnn, thin proflranV (C«fCl* epproprtete number below.) (66) 
Ot}3460789 



1 lAHl* SIPA#IATrO(M$ H l«#N Separation •« (.hacked above plaete indicate the primary reason for the itorlent'i *«rly teperation from thu 
»tv*t ff©nn#M i«ttrtKlx>n» taction and enta* one 2*d*git numr»af NOU II • etudant PASSES a level, thet student n NOT en early 
— — — tvt«« 4 *«/t*t leave* be«o*v tr»# program endi ) 



j j I* pleat* tneofy 



7 lMP4f t DA f A Ot"**'et« rt«l of proo>er.> or *mm*(l*ett*iy *iftr*r tat Mint* » v.t'h %i>. ..ft t 

Achieve ment* of Prpflfiifn Pan t rjwsiit '» 

( f M #t*>nel 

• I I l"**ov*d tMt« «e* tils lor pefton«J utifttactKMi and increased irlf ton I idem e 

7 Oitewvt cw improved rompi tenors m 

* * yfrernrneoi jrvd law 

* * l> nmimunily »r*»»fcet 

' I » i im%ume* KOnom<\ 

* 1 «f patenting 

M 1 e mrufttiKmei knowledge 

" I feMlih care 

** 0 otn*t lnwKityl 



* 1 tVe* I *-vH I |08 end ISU #ort improved feail*ng. writing, and math trills 

• I 4 Obtained ^ Kie>« ithooi CMploma 

' S Peaent tnr GC 0 Tmi 

c 6 CI D Tr\t I^Aen r etui It not received 

1 ' / le»»rMvl t t^frVi l*ngu«Q* fto* n«r|Ki|i«itri Mhow pf .m*#v Uoguagc it not English) 

* " B I nirti^l 47H>thet edncetHMi/trai«MMg iifoc/am 

So»-iei 

9 Hrte*»r.l US » iti/rnthm 

• 10 Vulrd lor lirM ttrrr 

11 Rrtrtvrvl rfiivrf A In *\ * rp*jlt of pfOO/jm 

• t/ Mflr#i»d tr ae>pntws li.rhr^ than educational) lot n««fled service^ 

U Ot'i^ OfHl 4 wt» 

14 » H »^nni a brttn |Oti or vai^ty trxtrjvr 
1?| eVa* amoved Ifom public jssntorKe 

*** »to ■Art pertonjl utajeclivt- <micviI> \_ 



ERLC 



r i No*** oi tna atoo v e ern^y 



COMPLETED BY 

- ea - 68 



(initials) 



PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION <oe-ii) 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION Pr0 gr.m no I ■ 1 I ■ i I 

STUDENT INTAKE /DATA FORM w 85-86 2 

Program Year UJ 00 

It 11 liUQliiJ 10 n«J iht Mcomptnyina milructtoni bilori computing any part of thu form 

Ptaatf complin til of Stction Om for tich individual when ht/iht ftr»t tnrolli in (hit program. At toon at Section One ti completed, detach Copy One of thii form and mail to Penmylvenii Oiptttmtnt 
of Education, Oivmon of Advuory Strvicet, 333 IvUrket St ., Htrritbutg. PA U 126 0333 

Complotl Section Two It the end of the progrem or ai toon ai you know that the itudent hat left the program Then tubmit Copy Two of each form to (he Oiwinon of Adwuory Services. Retain CopV 
Three of eech form for your recordi 

Copy Four 11 e Change in Statu* form. See imtructiom for use. 

The Progrem Number, identified on the Program Oata Form, muit be entered on every form 



(0105) 

3944$ 

PDI 4028 (3/85) 
Clan No 



1 . Name . 



SECTION ONE STUDENT INTAKE INFORMATION 
2. Social Security Number I 



(13 21) 



I I 



3. Permanent Home Address : Number & Street 

City Zip Code . 



(22 23) 



-Telephone. 



_4a. County. 



4b. Student's place of residence (see instructions): (24) Dl, Rural D2. Urban/LSA □Urban/non LSA D4. Other 

5. Please give name of person other than student's immediate family who will know where student is living should he/she move from present address; 
Name Address or Phone: 



6. Sex 



(25) 



□ I.Male □ 2. Female 
(29) 



7. Age 



(26 27) 



8. Race (see instructions) 



□ 



(28) 



9. Marital Status □ 1 . Single D2. Married D3. Separated /Divorced Cl4. Widow /Widower 

(32 35) 



9b. Number of Dependents Under 18 
1 (30 31) 



10. Month and year of enrollment in this program 



I 



MO. YR. 

□ 2. 04 D3. 5-8 

12. If entry level is 9-12, did student complete an ABE program through 8th grade? (37) Dl . yes D2. no 



1 1 . Student's initial entry level in ihj& program. 

Check one level only (See instructions) : (36) □ 1 . ESL 



□4. 9-12 



13. (See instructions) 

a. Is student employed at time of enrollment? (38} Dl yes □ 2. no, but is available for work D3. no, and not available for work force 

b. Is student handicapped? t 3 ^) Dl.yes G2.no 

c. Is student an immigrant to the U.S.? < 40 > Dl.yes D2.no 

d. Is student receiving public assistance? t41) Dl. yes D2. no 



Educational 



SECTION TWO: IMPACT INFORMATION 

Achievements of Program Participants 



(59) 


□ 


(60) 


□ 


(61) 


□ 


(62) 


□ 


(63) 


□ 


(64) 


□ 


(65) 


□ 


(66) 


□ 


(67) 


□ 


(68) 


□ 


(69) 


□ 


(70) 


□ 


(71) 


□ 


(72) 


□ 


(73) 


□ 


(74) 


□ 



(75) □ 

(76) □ 



(77) □ 

(78) □ 

(79) □ 



1. Improved basic skills for personal satisfaction and increased self-confidence. 

2. Obtained or improved competencies in: 

a. government and law 

b. community resources 
5. consumer economics 

d. parenting 

e. occupational knowledge 

f. health care 

g. other (specify) 

3. Was Level I (0-8 and ESL) and improved, reading, writing, and math skills. 

4. Obtained a high school diploma. 

5. Passed the G ED Test. 

6. GED Test taken; results not received. 

7. Learned the English language (for participants whose primary language is not English) 

8. Entered another education / training program. 

Societal 

9. Received U.S. citizenship. 

10. Voted for first time. 

1 1 . Received driver's license as a result of program. 

12. Referred to agencies (other than educational) for needed services. 

Economic 

13. Obtained a job. 

14. Obtained a better job or salary increase. 

15. Was removed from public assistance. 

&9 



(80) □ 16. Met personal objective (specify). 



Other Additions or Corrections 



Item 
Number 



Previous 
Entry 



Corrected 
Entry 



COPY r- OUR— RETURN ONLY IF ADDITIONAL IMPACT INFORMATION BECOMES AVAILABLE 
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PENNSYLVANIA LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 
ELIGIBLE FOR FEOERAL PROCUREMENT PREFERENCE 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 19B5 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 19GU 



Counties 



Adams County 
Armstrong County 
Bosvsr County 
Bsdford County 
Brsdford County 
Butlsr County 
CembMe County 
Come ran County 
Csrbon County 
Clsrlon County 
Cleerfleld County 
Clinton County 
Columbia County 



Crawford County 
Elk County 
Fayette County 
Forest County 
Franklin County 
Fulton County 
Greene County 
Huntingdon County 
Indlene County 
Jefferson County 
Juniata County 
Lewrencs County 
Luzerne County 
Lycoming County 



McKaan County 
Mercer County 
Mifflin County 
Northumberland County 
Potter County 
Schuylkill County 
Somerset County 
Sul liven County 
Tloge County 
Venengo County 
Warren County 
Washington County 
Weetmorelend County 



Belence of Countlee 



Belence of Allegheny County - Allegheny County lees Pittsburgh City 

end Penn HI lie Township 

Belence of Blelr County - Blelr County less Altoons City 

Belence of Erie County - Erie County less Erie City 

Belence of Leckewenna County - Leckawanna County leee Screnton City 

Belence of Northampton County - Northampton County leee pert of 

Bethlehem City 



Cities and Townships 



Allsntown City 




In 


Lehigh County 


Altoons City 




In 


Blelr County 


Bethlehem City 




In 


Northampton County 


Brletol Township 




In 


Bucks County 


Erls City 




1n 


Erls County 


Psnn Hills Township 




In 


Allegheny County 


Pittsburgh City 




1n 


Allegheny County 


Reading City 




1n 


Berke County 



The ebove areas have been cleeelfled by the U.S. Oepertment of Lebor ee lebor surplus areas for pur- 
poeee. of (Defense Menpower Policy No. 48 (0MP-48) and Executive Order 18073 end 10582 (Implementing 
the Buy Amerlcen Act]. Employere In such designated areas ere eligible for preference In bidding 
on Federal procurement contracts under theee Acte or Orders. 

To be cleeelfled ee a lebor surplus eree e city or townehlp must have (1] s populstion of 50,000 or 
mora In the 1980 Census or in eny offlcal ennuel updetee of ceneue eatlmetee end (2) have sn unem- 
ployment reta of 1.2 times the national averege during the reference period. Countlee or balance of 
countlee (countiee lees areee of 50,000 population] , regerdleee of populetlon eize, thet heve unem- 
ployment retee of 1.2 times the notional average during the reference period ere eleo cleeelfled ee 
lebor eurplue ereee. If 1.2 times the netlonel everege during the reference period 1e 10. OX or 
greater, en eree whose unemployment* rate 1e 10.0% or greeter during the earns period will be cleeel- 
fled ae a labor surplus aree. The reference period 1e determined by the U.S. Oepertment of Lebor, 
Bureeu of Lebor Stetletice snd currently is January 19H through December 1984. 

An erea cen eleo be cleeelfled ae a labor eurplue eree due to exceptlonel circumetencea If the eree 
experiencee e eignlflcent rise In Its unemployment rete thet reechee 1.2 tines the current netlonel 
unemployment rete. Thle rise 1n the unemployment rata should be expected to leet et leeet one yeer 
and to atey et e level high enough to meet the eligibility crlterle under which the eree wee clesslfled. 

The list will be revised end published In October of eech yeer. 



9 

ERLC 
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INSTRUCTIONS l 1983-86 STUDENT INTAKE /DATA FORM 
(PDE 4028) 



The Student Intake/Data Forme an d.eigned: (1) to provide you with uaaful program control information and (2) to provide th. 
Penneylvania Department of Education with required data for federal reporting forme. nrormacion and <z> provide the 

In filling out theea forma, you are making four cop i.e. A ball point pen makes the beet hendvritten copiss. PLEASE PRESS DOWN FIRMLY. 
The inetructiona below ere numbered to correepond to the item numbare on the Studant Int*Wn«i-« VnM T . , m 

Pleaee note that the order of the four queetione in Item 13 hae changed from that of earlier yeare. 
PROGRAM NUMBER 

corner*oV™the e s\^^ identified in the Program Data Form, (PDE 3066) should be printed in the upper right 

I- SECTION ONKt STUDENT INTAKE INFORMATION 

l-4a. Nan. end .ddr •.. information la to help you keep your own recorde. If c.ee number or other de.ignetion 1. BO re u.eful to you, plea.e ue. 
/a* * I P * state needs only two Pieces of inform ation about the atudent: county of riL ^nc. and social security nuSh« It 
student hs. no sociel security number or refuses to divulge i t, mark NA (not available) in thst spec™ but ms^Tsn effort to o^n 'it 
before giving up. Item 5, Contact Person, ia optional and for use by the locel program only ° bUln 



uaed : 



4b. Residence . Check one category only. For purposes of this rsport, the following federal definitions should be 
Sural - Residente of placee of less than 2,500 inhabitants and outside urbenired aress (see next definition). 

" STsotSS or more ** C ° n8latS ° f ' Clty plu " the adJ,cent are " o£ hl « h * nd • popul.tion 

Urbsn/LSA (Ubor Surplus Area) - Urban residents (.ee preceding definition) who.e county, city, or townehip i. cl.s.ified «. . Labor 

Surplus Area (high unemployment ares) by the federel Department of Ubor. The list of Labor Surplua 
Areaa is issued annually in October by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

7 - Ag« " s t»te age at the time of first claaa attended during the fiscsl yesr.. If student refuses to give sge, tescher or counselor 
should give his/her best estimate. 

8. Race - Select one category from the list below and enter the corresponding digit in the available apace. Conform ss closely ss possible to 
the federel definitions listed below. However, s student may be included in the group to which he/ehe appears to belong or with which 
he/ahe identifies. 

SELECT ONLY ONE CATEGORY. 

1 " American Indisn or Alaskan Native - A person hsving origins in sny of the originsl people of North America. This category 

includes American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 

2 " Aslsn or Psclflc Islander - A person having origins in any of the original people of the Far East, Southeast Asis, the 

Indian aubcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for example, Chins, Indis, Jspan, Kores, the Philippine 
T ands, and Samoa. 

3 ~ ~ A person hsving origins in sny of the Blsck rscial groups of Africs. Do not include persona of Hiepanic origin. 

4 - Hispanic - A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cubsn, Centrsl or South American, or other Spanish culture or or lain. 

regardless of race. 

5 " White - A peraon hsving origins in any of the original people of Europe, North Africs, or the Middle Esst. Do not include 

persons of Hispanic origin. 

10 • Month snd yesr of enrollment - Give month end year student entered this program. 

11. Inltlsl Entry Level - Check student's primary level of instruction st the stsrt of this program, based on English language or reading 
level. Level of information must agree with program number. ABE programs (34- snd 36- progrsm numbers) include levels 0-4, 5-8 

snd ESL. GED progrsms (35- and 37- program numbers) require 9-12 only. Bsse this on actusl functioning level, not on previous 
experience, schooling, or student's wish for s higher level. 

12. Previous ABE - Plesse respond only if entry level is 9-12 ; otherwise leave blsnk. 

13. s. For the purpose of this report the following federsl definitions should be used: 



^j£lqv^d - Persons who did sny work st all ss paid employees or in their own business or profession, or in their own 
farms or who worked 15 hours or more ss unpaid workers on s farm or in s business operated by a member of the family. 
Include those who were not working but who hsd jobs or businesses from which they were temporsrily absent 
Unemployed (Available toT 0 rk) - Persons who hsd no employment but were svsilsble for work snd hed engaged in sny 
specific Job-seeking activity or were welting to be cslled beck to s job from which they hsd been laid off . 
Unemployed (Not available for labor force! - Persons who hsd no employment and did not engsge in job-seeking activities 
«t»^i^tte~^^ * " POrt Perl0d ^ Wh ° We " enpl ° yed and We " n0t ""vly seeking worS upon 

s^tlvTt^inc^ " ?! ntal dl ? abllltv that "ub.tantl.lly impsirs or restricts one or more mejor life 

activities including wslking, seeing, hearing, speaking, working, learning. This definition includes sdults who sre slcohol snd 
otKeal^ emotionslly disturbed, orthopedicslly impsired, adults with exceptionel learning Tl^jL 

w5r!ff^ EjSEifS 1 !*! - <P arole <> * nt ° thlfl °* «V except one who ia exempt under the proviaions of the 

Immigration snd Nationality Act, as amended. This definition excludes only those students who sre dependents of visitors to this 
country, or dependents of ambassadors to this country, and students who hsve received their citizenship visitors to this 

Public assistance includes vsrious forms of welfsre (federsl, stste or local) but not unemployment compensstion. 



Please Continue on Other Side 
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Continued From Previous Page 



14, 



II. 



Location of student's classes - Select ona location from the Hat below and enter corresponding two-digit number in available apace on 
form. If student attenda classes in two different locatione in thie same program, enter "09" and explain* 



11 
12 
20 



30 



40 
50 



Elementary - public or private. 
Junior high/secondary school - public or private. 
Learning center - settings featuring extensive use 
of programmed instruction, flexible participant 
scheduling and attendance, and open for extended 
periods of time dally. 

State or federal correctional institution - 
include inmates only. 
County prison - Include inmates only. 
Hospital - federal, state or local; Include 
in-patients and out-pat ienta only; Include 
mental Institutions. 



52 - State or local institution for the handicapped - public or private; 

Include day or residential schools serving physically/mentally 

handicapped adults age sixteen or older. 
60 - Vo-tech school - public or private. 

70 - Business or work site - operating places of employment for 
participants . 

80 - Community center - church, library, outreach center, YM/YVCA, etc* 

85 - Student's home - through visits by tutors or by correspondence, 

86 ~ Tutor's home. 

91 - Community or Junior college. 

94 - Four-yeer college. 

09 - Other (specify on form) . 



15* Grade - Indicate the laat ona completed , not the one he/she was lu when he/she left school. For anyone who has completed at least one 
year beyond secondary school, enter "13." 

16-17. Pleaae aelect only one option for each of these items. Use the major reason. 

SECTION TWO: COMPLETIONS AND IMPACT DATA 

Note! Pleaae remove carbona before completing this page* 



18-19. 



Contact hours are essential, 
neareat hour. 



Enter a number for each item even if one of these numbers is zero. Please round each number to the 



20, COMPLETIONS AND EARLY SEPARATION DATA 



For the student's entry level, refer to Item 11 on the reverse of the form. If you discover an error in that entry level, please send 
with Copy Two a separate note (not written on the form) identifying the program number, the sequential number of the individual form, 
the level reported on Copy One, and the corrected level. Do not aend a second notification if you have already reported this change 
to the Division of Advisory Services. 

NOTE: Students In ABE programa (program numbers beginning with 34- or 36-) cannot be listed as Level 9-12. Students in CED programs 
(program number beginning with 35- or 37-) must be listed as Level 9-12. 



A. Termination Statua: 



1. Completion - A student passes by fulfilling the course requirements established by the local program, not, in the caae of 9-12, 
by later success in the CED test. If a atudent leaves a course early because he/she has fulfilled the course requirements 
before the program ends, consider that atudent a PASS and not an EARLY SEPARATION . 

2. C ontinuation - If level at end of program is the same as at beginning, that atudent la a CONTINUATION. The student haa 
participated throughout the program, haa fulfilled assignments, but haa not progressed to the next level so cannot be 
considered a PASS (or COMPLETION). 

3. E arJy Separation - Studenta who drop out of a level without completing the courae level requirements. A atudent may separate 
early because he/she has met a personal objective, such as reviewing for College Boarda. This student la still considered an 
EARLY SEPARATION if he/she did not actually fulfill the courae level requirements (did not PASS). In this case, the primary 
reason for KAKLY SEPARATION is a positive ore, namely, "met personal objective," which ahouid appear in Item 22, 

Again, for Level 9-12, passing la not contingent upon passing the CED test. If a student fulfills the course requirements, 
either during or at the end of the program, conalder the atudent a PASS even if that atudent later does not pass the CED test. 



B. Student Progress - Circle one digit only. For students whose entry level was ESL, circle the number of ESL levels which the 
student progressed during this program. For all other atudents, circle the number of grade levels which the atudent progressed 
during this program. 

21. Primary reason for EARLY SEPARATION - Select one and enter the corresponding two-digit number in available apace. If more than one reason 
applies, select the MOST IMPORTANT reason. If reason is unknown to you, enter "16." 



01 


- To take a Job (unemployed when entered program) 


08 




Tranaportation problem 


02 


- To take a better job (employed when entered 


09 




Child care problem 




program) 


10 




Family problem 


03 


- Released from institution or tvanaf erred to 


11 




Time class/program la scheduled 




another institution 


12 




Location of class 


04 


- To enter another training program 


13 




Lack of interest; instruction not helpful to participant 


05 


- Met personal objective 


14 




Financial problem 


06 


- Moved from the area 


15 




Other reason (specify on form) 


0? 


- Health problem 


16 




Information unavailable 



22. Impact Data - Multiple answers possible - pleaae check all important atudent achievements in any of theae areaa, 

NOTE: The Change of Statua Form (Copy Four of the Student Impact /Data Form) includes the same Impact /achievement items aa appear in 
Item 22. If you find out later in the year that studenta have achieved more aa a result of this program, pleaae complete and aend to 
us so we may update the Impact data. Copy Four may alao be used to correct errors or omissions discovered after submission of Copy Two. 



Thank you. Be sure to fill in your initials at the bottom of the form. 



ERIC 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. B459 HARRISBURG, PA 17101 



NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 



Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Division of Advisory Services 
333 Market Street, 5th Floor 
P.O. Box 911 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 



ABE DIRECTORY CARD 

Please verity the information on the labels 
below and mail card to Division of Advisory Serv- 
ices at the start of the program. If information is 
incorrect make the necessary changes. 

Address label 

Is information correct? Yes □ No □ 



Program identification label 

Is information correct? Yes □ No □ 
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APPENDIX B 



STATISTICAL SECTION OF THE FEDERAL ADULT EDUCATION 
ANNUAL PERFORMANCE AND EVALUATION REPORT 1985-86 



Some data within the present report differs from data in the federal 
report because of the incorporation of information received too late for 
inclusion in that report. 
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COHNONNEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ADULT EDUCATION ANNUAL PERFORMANCE REPORT 
FOR 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 



PERIOO COVERED 
July 1, 1965 



June 30, 1986 



OATE OF REPORT 

September 24, 1986 



TABLE 1. PROFILE OF AOULT EOUCATION PARTICIPANTS 
Part A. Participants who upon entry into the program were: 


I Educational 
» Functioning Level 


Race 
Omitted 


American Indian 
or Alaskan Native 


.Asian or 
Pacific Islander 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


a. Level I 


6 


36 


1,625 


4,054 


1,782 


11,755 


19,258 


b. Level II 




20 


59 


886 


242 


4,978 


6,185 


c. Totel Both 


6 


56 


1,684 


4,940 


2,024 


16,733 


25,443 


Part B. Participants who upon entry into the prograa were: 




Ages 


Gender 
Omitted 


Male 


Female 


Total 


16-2* 




5,589 


4,662 


10,251 


25-44 




5,359 


6,401 


11,760 


45-59 




994 


1,405 


2,399 


60 and Older 




324 


704 


1,028 


Age One it ted 


5 






5 


Part C. Participants who upon entry into the prograa were: 




Status 


Gender 
Omitted 


Male 


Female 


Total 


| 1 . Employed 




2,976 


3,540 


7,516 


*. Unemployed 1 available for work force) 




4,875 


6,688 


11,564 


3. Unemployed 1 unavailable for work force) 




3,414 


2,943 


6,357 


4. Receiving Public Assistance 




2,288 


4,219 


6,507 


5. Handicapped 




1,862 


1,313 


3,175 


6* AcXjlts with Limited English Proficiency 




1,262 


1,900 


3,162 


7. Residents in Rural Areas 




2,284 


*>447 


4,931 


8. Residents in Urban Labor Surplus Areas 




4,665 


5,069 


9,734 


9. Immigrants 




1,133 


1,481 


2,616 


10. Institutionalized 


1 


3,204 


654 


3,859 


Part D. Achievements of program participants: 


Achievement 


Genrter 
Omitted 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1. Improved basic skills/personal sat is fact ion/self -confidence] 


2 


8,246 


8,564 


16,812 


2. Obtained or improved competencies in: 
a. government and law 




1,590 


1,859 


3,449 


b. community resources 




2,428 


3,174 


5,602 


c. consumer economics 




2,013 


2,401 


4,414 


d. parenting 




355 


719 


1,074 


e. occupational knowledge 


1 


2,684 


2,565 


5,250 


f . health care 




847 


1»195 


2,042 


g. other 


1 


466 


683 


1,150 


3. Here Level I and learned reading, writing, and math skills 


3 


2,189 


2,521 


4,713 


4. Obtained an adult high school diploma 




263 


401 


664 


5. Passed the GEO test 




1,329 


2,053 


3,382 


6. Learned the English language (primary language not English) 




750 


1,20X 


1,951 


7. Entered another education/training program 




994 


941 


1,935 


8. Received U.S. citizenship 




18 


37 


55 


9. Voted for first time 




47 


72 


119 


10. Obtained job 




898 


649 


1,547 


11. Obtained a better job or salary increase 




386 


234 


620 


12. Removed from public assistance 




166 


83 


249 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER OF PERSONNEL > BY ORGANIZATIONAL 
PLACEMENT ANO TYPE OF JOB PERFORMED 


TABLE 3. PARTICIPANTS PREMATURELY LEAVING 
PROGRAM ANO THEIR REASONS* 


Type of Job Parf ormd 


Part- 
Time 


Full- 
Time 


Reasons for Leaving 


Number 




l-n 


1. Total participants leaving* 


7,658 




Kaia 


2. Completed their objectives* 


374 


Si n't • Level AoSainia trat iv0/SLnarviftoru 

m^B %W WW Va* HVM alias %9 M \ m WW* iMaflSI T m «UI y 




3 






3. Reason why left before objectives met: 

a Mama 1 4 ft namrtk 1 

a* neaixn prooiem 




Local 4 riii n i a irit lira nai n 1 > 1 11 \i 
*» a mMiria » %■ • % a »■/ <J*^J*rv i lory 


205 


11 


408 


Local Tairhart 


833 


21 


i* • way cap a pruoian 


911 


Local PrMmfiA 1 nr*i 


186 


6 


g*t TaiBpap ama^am^am ♦ i mmm I cum 

c- i ranspor xax ion prooAwm 


Zo3 . 


Local PsrsnrnfttccinnBlc 


17 




d. Family problem 


3HZ 


1 aaaI Tiitam 
bOwiA luiurs 


a 
o 




e. Location of class 


27 


loch i>Ainc«A ana nisce.ij»aneous 


1ZZ 


11 


f. Lack of interest 


943 




voiun 


;eers 


g. Time class/program is scheduled 


204 


nun inia mi ivi/ jwyyory * sory 


7 




h. Changed address and left area 


380 


Teachers 


H 




i. Other known reason: 
i o cjvg.n a naw joo 




Counselors 












To begin a better job 


140 


Paraprof ess ionels 


9 








Tfie v i 4i iv i Ana 1 aa 1 ease anaiia vam 


oil 


Tutors 


722 










To eMitair aWmihair trainina ttwoGfam 

■ w ma* i %ee i ees w »• mas v % • ma si iai nj f vui ejaajf 


410 


Clerical and Miscellaneous 


10 










Financial problem 


27 








Miscellaneous 


483 








j. Unknown reason 


2,065 



"Omitting 9-655 program completersT 



TABLE 4. NUHBER ANO TYPE OF AGENCIES i INSTITUTIONS, ANO ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING 


• • 

Agencies p Institutions, and Organizations Used 
to Provide Adult Education and Support Service 


Total 
Reported 
Used 


Number of Agencies, Institutions, 
and Organizations Providing: 


Transportation 


Oay Care 


ESL or Bilingual 


1. Businesses and Industries 


10 


1 






2. Labor Unions 


1 








3. Community Colleges (Junior Colleges 1 


12 




1 


5 


4. Colleges and Universities 


13 


1 




1 


5. Hospitals 


16 


1 


1 


1 


6 . Churches 


38 


4 


4 


5 


7. Fraternal/Sororal Organizations 


3 




1 




8. Voluntary and Community Organizations 


83 


7 


4 


25 


9. Manpower and Training Agencies 


49 


16 


2 




10. Health Services 


39 


5 


1 


1 


11. Vocational and Technical Schools 


21 






1 


12. Libraries 


22 


4 


1 


2 


13. Institutions for the Handicapped 


2 








14. Correctional Institutions 


31" 


1 


1 




15. Local Educational Agencies: 
a 1 High Schools 


30 






3 


bl Junior High or Middle Schools 


1 






1 


cl Elementary Schools 


6 






4 


dl Junior/Senior High Schools 










el Other Local Educational Agencies 


77 


7 


3 


31 


16. Antipovmrty Programs 


17 


8 


7 


1 


17. Community Centers or Learning Centers 


28 


1 


3 


9 


IB. Other Public Agencies and Institutions 


89 


8 


12 


11 


19. Other Private Agencies and Institutions 


17 


7 


1 


2 


20. Other 


33 


9 


9 


1 


Total 


642 


80 


52 


104 
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APPENDIX C 



1985-86 PENNSYLVANIA ABE PROGRAM 
SUMMARY BY COUNTY 



The following is a complete listing of ABE programs conducted throughout 
the Commonwealth during the 1985-86 fiscal year. The programs are arranged by 
county and offer such administrative details as program name and program type, 
as well as reported data including staffing, enrollments by entry level and 
total enrollments. 

Although some counties do not appear, it should be recognized that in many 
cases services in these counties are provided by administrative units in 
adjacent counties. 
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SUMMARY OF 1965-66 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY COUNTY 



PAGE 1 



PROGRAM PROGRAM 
NUMBER NAME 



ALLEGHENY COUNTY 



36- 6100 CLAIRTON SCHOOL DIST ABE PRGRM 

37- 6059 CLAIRTON SCHOOL DIST GED PRGRM 
36-6099 COMM COLL OF ALLEGHENY CO— ABE 
96-6040 COMPUTR-BASED INSTRNL APPROACH 

36- 6084 CONNELLEY SKILL LRNG CTR - ABE 

37- 6050 CONNELLEY SKILL LRNG CTR - GED 

36- 6019 DUQUESNE CITY SCH DST ABE PRGM 

37- 6014 DUQUESNE CITY SCH DST GED PRGM 
36-6036 IU 3 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM 
34-6036 JOHN J. KANE HOSPITAL ABE PRGM 
34-6010 MAYVIEM STATE HOSPITAL - ABE 

36- 6025 PENN HILLS SCHOOL DIST - ABE 

37- 4017 PENN HILLS SCHOOL DIST - GED 

36- 6062 NILKINSBURG SCHL DIST ABE PRGM 

37- 6049 NILKINSBURG SCHL DIST GED PRGM 
34-6020 NOODVILLE STATE HOSPITAL - ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



PROGRAM 


STAFF 

3 1 Mr r 


1 FVFI 
LC VCL 


1 FVFI 
LC VCL 


1 CUCI 
LCVCL 


1 CUCI 
LEVEL 


DDftPDAM 


CTA DTTkIP 

STARTING 


ENDING 


DETAIL 


TYPE 
1 1 re 


FflDMQ 




0-4 


CO 




TOTAL 


n ATC 

DATE 


n ATC 

DATE 


CODE 


ABE 


4 




2 


6 




a 


07/01/65 


05/30/66 


102101 


GED 


5 








11 


n 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


103001 


ABE 


14 


2 


17 


36 




55 


07/01/65 


05/30/66 


602103 


ABE 


2 




3 


12 




15 


07/01/65 


06/30/66 


901203 


ABE 


25 


190 


540 


464 




1,214 


07/01/65 


06/30/66 


201241 


GED 


5 








109 


109 


07/01/65 


06/30/66 


203001 


ABE 


1 






15 




15 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


102001 


GED 


. 3 








29 


29 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


103001 


ABE 


25 


432 


75 


4 




511 


06/01/65 


05/31/66 


6041 > 


ABE 


4 




13 






13 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


502C i 


ABE 


7 




71 


44 




115 


06/01/65 


05/31/66 


501202 


ABE 


3 






10 




10 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


102101 


GED 


3 








29 


29 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


103001 


ABE 


5 




14 


16 




32 


06/01/65 


05/30/66 


101201 


GED 


4 








16 


16 


08/01/65 


05/30/66 


103001 


.ABE 


7 




2 


52 




54 


07/01/65 


05/31/66 


502101 




117 


624 


737 


661 


194 


2,236 









ARMSTRONG COUNTY 



36-6063 
36-6011 



COUNTY TOTAL 



ARMSTRONG CO PRGRSSV HKSHP ABE 
ARMSTRONG SCHOOL DIST ABE PRGM 



ABE 
ABE 



5 
9 

14 



54 
13 

67 



15 
44 

59 



69 
57 

126 



07/01/65 05/31/66 
09/01/65 05/31/66 



601204 
102101 



REAVER COUNTY 



34-6007 
36-6016 



COUNTY TOTAL 



8EAVER COUNTY JAIL ABE PROGRAM 
COhM COLL OF BEAVER CO - A6E 



ABE 
ABE 



12 
54 

66 



14 
54 

66 



09/17/85 05/23/86 
09/01/65 05/31/66 



402102 
902003 



5ERKS COUNTY 



34-6033 

36- 6054 

37- 6034 
3<*-6019 
36-6046 



COUNTY TOTAL 



IU 14 INSTITUTIONAL ABE PROGRM ABE 

READING AREA COMMUNITY A6E ABE 

READING AREA COMMUNITY GEO GED 

TEEN CHALLENGE ABE PROGRAM ABE 

THRESHOLD REHAB SERVICES - ABE A8E 



6 57 43 100 06/01/85 05/30/66 541202 

15 366 9 191 567* 07/01/85 05/30/66 984123 

6 188 188 07/01/65 05/30/66 133003 

6 74 196 272 07/01/85 05/30/66 502103 

5 14 16 30 07/01/65 05/31/66 101204 

40 366 154 448 188 1,157* 



BLAIR COUNTY 



36- 6022 ALTOONA COMMUNITY ED CTR 

37- 6016 ALTOONA COMMUNITY ED CTR 
34-6006 BLAIR/CAMBRIA CO PRISONS 



COUNTY TOTAL 



A6E 


ABE 


42 


19 


126 


537 




684 


07/01/65 


06/30/66 


202141 


GED 


GEO 


42 








761 


761 


07/01/65 


06/30/66 


203001 


A6E 


ABE 


10 






83 




63 


07/01/85 


06/30/66 


402001 






94 


19 


126 


620 


761 


1>526 









78 



79 



o 
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SUMMARY OF 1985-86 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 8Y COUNTY 
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PROGRAM 


PROGRAM 


PROGRAM STAFF 


LEVEL LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


PROGRAM 


STARTING 


ENDING 


OETAIL 




NUMBER 


NAME 


TYPE 


FORMS 


ESL 0-4 


5-8 


9-12 


TOTAL 


OATE 


OATE 


COOE 


BRAOFORO COUNTY 


























37-6043 


ATHENS AREA SCHL DIST GEO PRGM 


ttCU 


c 






20 


20 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


104001 




36-6071 


BRAOFORO COUNTY AVTS ABE PRGRM 


ABE 


8 


2 


56 




56 


07/01/85 


U3f JU/OD 


OU A fc*t J> 




98-6022 


GEO a PRE -GEO TST PREP 8Y C0RR 


GED 


3 


11 


3 




14 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


703004 




36-6044 


PENN YORK OPPORTUNITIES - ABE 


ABE 


5 


9 


3 




12 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


701004 




36-6003 


TROY AREA SCHOOL DIST ABE PRGM 


ABE 


4 


6 


17 




23 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


101201 


COUNTY TOTAL 








25 


28 


79 


20 


127 








BUCKS COUNTY 


























36-6086 


BENSALEM TNP SCH OIST A8E PRGM 


ABE 


4 


15 


39 




54 


noyni vac 


\JS9r Jl/OD 


1UC411 




38-6057 


BENSALEM TNP SCH OIST GEO PRGM 


GED 


4 






79 


79 


09/01/85 


05/30/86 


103001 




36-6029 


BRISTOL 80RO SCH DIST ABE PRGM 


ABE 


4 


3 1 


13 




17 


08/ 15/85 


05/31/86 


104201 




36-6030 


BRISTOL THP SCHL DIST ABE PRGM 


ABE 


7 


34 22 


28 




64 


09/01/85 


05/26/86 


101241 




37-6021 


BRISTOL THP SCHL DIST GED PRGM 


bCU 


• (l 

H 






111 


111 


09/01/85 


05/23/86 


103001 




36-6032 


CENTENNIAL SCHL DIST ABE PRGRM 


ABE 


5 


25 te 


15 




75 


U7rUlf OS 




1A1 OA 1 

lUlcHl 




37-6019 


CENTENNIAL SCHL OIST GEO PRGRM 


ocu 


L 
O 






56 


56 


09/01/85 


05/30/86 


103001 




34-6034 


IU 22 CORRECTIONS ABE PROGRAM 


ABE 


6 


1 


180 




181 


09/02/85 




402142 




36-6061 


QUAKE RTOHN COMMUNITY SO- ABE 


ABE 


2 


3 6 


4 




13 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


102141 




37-6035 


QUAKE RTOHN COMMUNITY SO- GEO 


GED 


3 






24 


24 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


103001 


COUNTY TOTAL 








45 


80 65 


279 


272 


696 








CAMBRIA COUNTY 


























36-6096 


GREATER JOHNSTOHN AVTS - ABE 


ABE 


12 




46 




43 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


601201 




37-6096 


GREATER JOHNSTOHN AVTS - GED 


GED 


12 






80 


60 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


603001 




34-6005 


HIRAM G. ANDREWS CENTER - ABE 


ABE 


3 


100 


79 




179 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


502102 




37-6060 


ST FRANCIS COLLEGE GED PROGRAM 


GED 












CANCELLED 


903003 


COUNTY TOTAL 








27 


100 


127 


80 


307 








CARBON COUNTY 


























36-6058 


CARBON COUNTY AVTS ABE PROGRAM 


ABE 


8 


12 


60 




72 


08/01/85 


05/31/86 


162101 


COUNTY TOTAL 








8 


12 


60 




72 









CENTRE COUNTY 



38-6042 IU 10 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM ABE 96 17 142 1,068 

37-6027 IU 10 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM GED 9 

98-6001 PARENTS ft CHILDREN TOGETHER ABE 1 10 3 

34- 6026 ROCKVIEH STATE CORR INST - ABE ABE 2 23 

35- 6009 ROCKVIEH STATE CORR INST - GED GED 2 

36- 6075 > T ATE COLLEGE AREA S D - ABE ABE 12 206 7 125 

37- 6030 STATE COLLEGE AREA S D - GED GED 5 



1 ,227 07/31/85 06/30/86 201202 

162 162 07/01/85 06/30/86 203002 

13 07/01/85 06/30/86 101002 

23 09/01/85 05/29/86 302005 

46 46 09/01/85 05/29/86 303005 

338 07/01/85 05/31/86 101241 

46 46 07/01/85 05/31/86 103001 



COI.'NTY TOTAL 



127 223 159 1,219 254 1,855 
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SU9URY Of 1901-64 AOULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS SY COUNTY 



PAOE 5 



PROORAM 


PROGRAM 


PR00RAM STAPP 


LlVtl LIVIL 


LIVIL LEVEL PROGRAM 


STARTING 


E NO I NO 


0ETAIL 


NLMIR 


NAMI 


rvoi 








9*0 T' 


"12 


TAT 11 
TOTAL 


0ATI 


0ATI 


C00E 


CMSTIR COUNTY 
























14-4007 


AVON OOOVI 1CNL DXST III PR6RM 


Alt 

MIC 


1 

J 


ft 

o 


• 


« i 






10/01/56 

ft ww Wftr TO 


05/10/64 

•fw a»»rr Vw 


104121 


14-4009 


CHf^TIR CO COtUNITY-SAMO A6E 


AAf 


1 
> 






Oft 




Jit 

OS 


07/01/65 


04/50/64 


102102 


17-4007 


CHIITIR CO COMMUNITY -SAM 0 010 


M0 


4 








140 


140 


07/01/65 


04/10/64 


145002 


14-4001 


CNiSnR CO INSTITUTIONAL AN 


ASI 


2 






59 




59 


07/01/65 


04/50/24 


452102 


11-4001 


CMIlTf R CO INSTITUTIONAL 010 


GffO 


1 








17 


27 


07/01/66 


04/50/64 


405002 


14-4007 


MIST CNISTIR ARIA S 0 AMI PROM 


AAf 


n 


CI 




It 




tt 
ji 


06/15/65 


05/51/64 


101201 


17*4011 


MIST CHtfTIR ARIA S 0 010 PROM 

' 'www vnawiin HntH • w www rn<n 


M0 


4 








47 


47 


06/16/65 


05/11/64 

»Bf far VI 


105001 


COUKTY TOT At 






52 


29 


4 


1SS 


222 


412 








CLARION COUKTY 
























14-4011 


CLAMON COW fY AVTS Ail PR00RM 


AM 


1 

m 




9 
ft 


ft 




7 


07/01/65 


05/51/64 


402101 


17-4014 


CLARION COUNTY AVTS 010 PtOGRM 


of n 


5 








SO 


50 


07/01/65 


05/50/64 


405001 


COUNTY TOTAL 






10 




2 


6 


50 


57 








CRANPORO COHTV 
























14-4014 


CRANP0R0 CSNTRAL 3CHL DST-Ail 


AM 


s 




21 


29 




64 


07/01/65 


05/51/64 


101241 


17-4011 


CRANP0R0 CtNTRAL SCKL 0ST--OI0 


MD 


s 








50 


50 


07/01/65 


05/51/64 


105001 


14-40*4 


PftSCMST SCHOOL 0IST AM PROM 


AM 


7 




4 


125 




151 


00/01/65 


05/50/64 


102151 


17-4011 


PftOCRfST SCHOOL DIST 010 PROM 


MD 


s 








50 


56 


00/01/65 


05/50/64 


105001 


COUNTY TOTAL 






22 




51 


1S4 


100 


295 








CUMRLAMO COUNTY 
























14*4021 


CAMP HILL STATS ttRR XNST-Ail 


AM 


4 






70 




70 


06/09/65 


05/51/64 


501205 


16-4000 


CAMP HILL STATS C0RR INST--OC0 


M0 


2 








51 


51 


00/09/65 


05/51/64 


50500S 


14-4040 


CARLISU ARIA SCH 0ST AM PROM 


AM 


5 


54 


4 


2 




42 


07/01/05 


05/51/64 


104201 


17-4019 


CARLISU AMA SCH 0ST 010 PROM 


M0 


4 








97 


97 


07/01/65 


05/51/64 


105001 


14-4001 


CUMRLAND COUNTY PRISON - AM 


AM 


2 




7 


55 




40 


07/01/65 


05/51/64 


404102 


17-4044 


CUMRLAND VALLSY S 0 M0 PROM 


M0 


9 








65 


65 


07/01/65 


05/51/64 


105001 


14-4044 


IAST PO0M0R0 AMA S 0 - AM 


AM 


5 






29 




29 


06/01/65 


05/51/64 


102001 


COUNTY TOTAL 






51 


54 


15 


154 


251 


452 









82 



83 
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SUMMARY OF 1985-86 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY COUNTY 
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PROGRAM 
NUMBER 



PROGRAM 
NAME 



PROGRAM STAFF LEVEL LEVEL 
TYPE FORMS ESL 0-4 



LEVEL LEVEL PROGRAM STARTING ENDING DETAIL 
5-8 9-12 TOTAL DATE DATE CODE 



DAUPHIN COUNTY 



98-6012 CURRICLM GUIDE FR ELCTRNC VTNG ABE 

54-6028 DAUPHIN COUNTY PRISON - ABE ABE 

35- 6010 DAUPHIN COUNTY PRISON - GED GEO 

36- 6067 EVALUATION OF FY 1985-86 ABE ABE 

36- 6077 HARRISBURG CITY SCH DIST - ABE ABE 

37- 6046 HARRISBURG CITY SCH DIST - GED GED 

34- 6009 HARRISBURG STATE HOSPITAL-ABE ABE 

35- 6001 HARRISBURG STATE HOSPITAL— GED GED 

36- 6074 PUERTO RICAN ORGNZNG COMM--ABE ABE 

36- 6004 TRI-COUNTY O.I.C. ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6003 TRI-COUNTY O.I.C. GED PROGRAM GED 
36-6066 UPPER DAUPHIN COMMNTY ABE PRGM ABE 
36-6109 HILLIAMS VALLEY S D ABE PROGRM ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



2 
2 
1 
3 

11 
4 
6 
2 
5 

10 
4 
3 
4 

57 



50 
ID 



72 
74 



37 



60 194 



20 




23 


09/01/85 


06/30/86 


501004 


28 




36 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


401202 




11 


11 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


403002 








07/01/85 


06/30/86 


005005 


191 




263 


07/01/85 


06/30/86 


101241 




77 


77 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


65 




139 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


501202 




33 


33 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


503002 






50 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


804004 


165 




212 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


801244 


32 


126 


126 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


803004 




32 


09/04/85 


04/30/86 


801204 


16 




16 


09/01/85 


05/29/86 


102001 


517 


247 


1,018 









DELAWARE COUNTY 



36- 6056 CHESTER UPLAND SCHL DIST - ABE ABE 

37- 6036 CHESTER UPLAND SCHL DIST - GED GED 
36-6051 CHICHESTER SCHL DST ABE PROGRM ABE 
36-6052 DELANARE CO. LITERACY COUNCIL ABE 

34- 6013 DELANARE COUMTY PRISON - ABE ABE 

35- 6004 DELANARE COUNTY PRISON - GED GED 
34-6032 HAVERFORD STATE HOSPITAL - ABE ABE 
98-6046 MATCH FR PRJCT HOMETHN AMERICA ABE 

36- 6008 RIDLEY SCHOOL DIST ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6005 RIDLEY SCHOOL DIST GED PROGRAM GED 
36-6050 SE PA RfeHABILITTN CTR COMM ABE ABE 
34-6014 SE PA REHABILITTN CTR INST ABE ABE 

36- 6085 SOUTHEAST DELCO S D ABE PROGRM ABE 

37- 6054 SOUTHEAST DELCO S D GED PROGRM GEO 

36- 6059 HILLIAM PENN SCH DIST ABE PRGM ABE 

37- 6037 HILLIAM PENN SCH DIST GED PRGM GED 



COUNTY TOTAL 



7 
5 
3 

216 
6 
4 
3 
21 
5 
3 
12 
,9 
3 
5 
5 
3 



310 54 397 



11 



17 



1 
25 



2 


18 




34* 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


102101 


18 




204 


204 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


17 




35 


08/05/85 


04/18/86 


101201 


135 


48 




200 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


801004 


33 


125 




159* 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


401244 






45 


45 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


4030D4 


3 


20 




23 


09/10/85 


05/28/86 


501202 


29 


6 


1 


37 


04/01/66 


06/30/86 


801004 




93 




118 


09/16/85 


05/30/86 


101241 


102 




42 


42 


09/16/85 


05/30/86 


103001 


76 




178 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


101204 


.73 


7 




80 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


501204 




11 




11 


08/01/85 


05/30/86 


104201 






52 


52 


08/01/85 


05/30/86 


103001 


2 


90 




92 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


102101 






18 


18 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


397 


511 


362 


1,328* 









ERIE COUNTY 



36-6038 CORRY AREA SCHOOL DIST - ABE ABE 

36- 6013 ERIE ADULT LEARNING CTR - ABE ABE 

37- 6009 ERIE ADULT LEARNING CTR - GED GED 
36-6097 GERTRUDE A BARBER CTR ABE PRGM ABE 

36- 6098 IU 5 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6053 IU 5 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM GED 

36- 6078 MILLCREEK THP S D ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6047 MILLCREEK THP S D GEO PROGRAM GED 



COUNTY TOTAL 



4 
13 
4 
7 
14 
13 
3 
4 

62 



1 
45 



49 



38 

34 

Z 



75 



25 
549 

1 
65 

37 



106 



186 
19 



26 
632 
106 
35 
67 
186 
41 
19 



07/01/85 05/31/86 102101 

07/01/85 06/30/86 201241 

09/01/85 05/31/86 203001 

09/01/85 05/31/86 801004 

07/01/85 05/31/86 102002 

07/01/85 05/31 '86 103002 

07/01/85 05/31/86 102101 

07/01/85 05/31/86 1D30D1 



677 311 1,112 
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PROGRAM 
NUMBER 



PROGRAM 
NAME 



PROGRAM STAFF LEVEL LEVEL 
TYPE FORMS ESL 0-* 



LEVEL LEVEL PROGRAM 
5-8 9-12 TOTAL 



STARTING 
DATE 



ENDING 
DATE 



DETAIL 
CODE 



FAYET™ COUNTY 



36-6035 
J7-602* 



TOTAL 



FAYETTE CO COMM ACTN AGNCY A8E 
FAYETTE CO COMM ACTN AGNCY GED 



ABE 
GED 



6 
5 

11 



58 



58 



73 
73 



68 
73 

1*1 



07/01/85 05/31/86 80120* 
07/01/85 05/31/86 80300* 



FRANKLIN COUNTY 

COUNTY TOTAL 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY 

COUNTY TOTAL 



36-6076 HAYNESBORO AREA S D ABE PROGRM ABE 



34- 6021 HUNTINGDON STATE CORR INST ABE ABE 

35- 6005 HUNTINGDON STATE CORR INST GED GED 



* 
3 



19 



19 



12* 
12* 

*7 
*7 



*2 
*2 



12* 09/01/85 05/31/86 102001 
12* 



72 
*2 

11* 



09/07/85 05/31/86 301205 
09/02/85 05/30/86 303005 



INDIANA COUNTY 



36- 6017 IU 28 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6013 IU 28 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM GEO 
3*-600* IU 28 INSTITUTIONAL ABE PROGRM ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



9. 

3 

5 

17 



19 



2* 
35 



19 59 



13* 



1*2 



77 



77 



177 
77 
*3 

297 



07/01/85 05/31/86 802*12 
07/01/85 05/31/86 803002 
07/01/85 05/31/86 851202 



>T*FERSON COUNTY 



36-602* JEFFERSON-DUBOIS AVTS - ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



A8E 



*6 
*6 



*6 07/01/85 05/31/86 602001 
*6 



LACKAWANNA COUNT Y 



36-6070 

36- 6002 

37- 6001 



CAR80N0ALE AREA S D ABE PROGRM ABE 
SCR ANTON SCHOOL DISTRICT - ABE ABE 
SCR ANTON SCHOOL DISTRICT - GED GED 



COUNTY TOTAL 



10 25 
21 25 



19 
78 



97 



19 



19 
103 
19 



19 1*1 



09/01/85 0*/30/86 102001 
09/01/85 0*/30/86 102*01 
09/01/85 03/31/86 103001 



LANCASTER COUNTY 



36- 60*1 IU 13 COMMUNITY A8E PROGRAM 

37- 6031 IU 13 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM 
3*-6011 IU 13 PRISON ABE PROGRAM 

36- 6065 LANCASTER SCHOOL DISTRICT— A8E 

37- 60*1 LANCASTER SCHOOL DISTRICT— GED 

98- 6035 NEXT STEP 

99- 6006 URBAN LEAGUE LITERACY COUNCIL 



COUNTY TOTAL 



A8E 


26 


29* 


1*1 


853 




1,288 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


2012*2 


GED 


8 








229 


229 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


20*002 


A8E 


6 


39 


*2 


635 




716 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


*012*^ 


ABE 


1* 


*67 


10 


62 




539 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


2012*1 


GED 


6 








359 


359 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


203001 


ABE 


2 




1 


16 


3 


20 


07/01/85 


06/30/86 


100202 


A8E 


22 












12/01/85 


06/30/86 


80100* 




6* 


800 


19* 


1,566 


591 


3,151 
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LAKuENCE COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



LEHIGH COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



LUZERNE COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



LYCOMING COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



MCKEAN COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



PROGRAM 


PROGRAM 


PROGRAM STAFF 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


L C VEL 


PROGRAM 


STARTING 


ENDING 


DETAIL 


NUMBER 


NAME 


TYPE 


FORMS 


ESL 


0-4 


5-8 


9-12 


TOTAL 


DATE 


DATE 


CODE 


36-6026 


NEN CASTLE ADULT LITERACY PROJ 


ABE 


2 




58 






58 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


801004 








2 




CO 

90 






CO 
DO 








36-6088 


ALLENTONN SCHL DIST ABE PROGRM 


ABE 


10 


49 


57 


58 




164 


09/09/85 


05/31/86 


102411 


37-6056 


ALLENTONN SCHL DIST GEO PROGRM 


GED 


•4 








49 


49 


09/16/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


34-6016 


ALLENTONN STATE HOSPITAL - ABE 


ABE 


5 




91 


45 




136 


09/01/85 


05/30/66 


501203 


34-6016 


LEHIGH COUNTY PRISON - ABE 


ABE 


2 






30 




30 


08/01/85 


04/30/86 


401201 








:i 




14o 


133 




379 








34-6027 


DALLAS STATE CORR INST - ABE 


ABE 


T 




20 


12 




32 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


301205 


36-6001 


HAZLETON AREA SCHOOL DIST— ABE 


ABE 


7 


11 


3 


62 




76 


09/03/85 


03/30/86 


101241 


36-6068 


INST OF HUMAN RESOURCES 1 SERV 


ABE 


5 




38 


6 




44 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


801002 


36-6103 


NORTHHEST AREA SCHL DIST - ABE 


ABE 


5 






28 




28 


07/01/85 


03/31/86 


102001 


36-6069 


HILKES-BARRE AREA S D ABE PRGM 


ABE 


6 


21 


2 


63 




106 


07/01/85 


03/31/86 


101241 








26 


32 


63 


191 




286 








34-6012 


LYCOMING COUNTY PRISON - ABE 


ABE 


5 




11 


32 




43 


09/12/85 


Ob/30/86 


402101 


34-6029 


MUNCY STATE CORR INST ABE PRGM 


ABE 


3 




6 


26 




32 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


301245 


36-6045 


HILLIAMSPORT AREA SCH DST— ABE 


ABE 


6 


9 


51 


16 




76 


09/09/85 


05/16/86 


101231 


37-6028 


NIL LI AMS PORT AREA SCH DST— GEO 


GED 


10 








122 


122 


09/16/85 


05/09/86 


103001 








24 


9 


68 


74 


122 


273 








36-6101 


BRADFORD AREA SCHOOL DIST— ABE 


ABE 


3 




14 


1 




15 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


102101 


37-6062 


BRADFORD AREA SCHOOL DIST— GEO 


GED 


5 








13 


13 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


36-6020 


IU 9 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM 


ABE 


3 






34 




34 


09/01/85 


05/30/86 


602102 


37-6015 


IU 9 COMMUNITY GEO PROGRAM 


GED 


3 








17 


17 


09/01/85 


05/30/86 


603002 


36-6012 


KANE AREA SCHL DIST ABE PROGRM 


ABE 


3 




4 


6 




10 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


102141 


37-6008 


KANE AREA SCHL DIST GED PROGRM 


GED 


Z 








20 


20 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


103001 








19 




18 


41 


50 


109 
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PROGRAM 
NUMBER 



PROGRAM 
NAME 



PROGRAM STAFF LEVEL LEVEL 
TYPE FORMS ESL 0-4 



LEVEL LEVEL PROGRAM STARTING 
5-8 9-12 TOTAL OATE 



ENDING 
DATE 



DETAIL 
CODE 



MERCER COUNTY 



36- 6014 

37- 6010 

36- 6015 

37- 6011 
34-6003 
36-6037 

34- 6022 

35- 6006 



COUNTY TOTAL 



MIFFLIN COUNTY 



36- 6105 

37- O063 
36-6104 



COUNTY TOTAL 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY 



36-6093 
34-6035 

34- 6031 

35- 6011 

36- 6092 
98-6013 

36- 6055 

37- 6039 

36- 6091 

37- 6051 

36- 609D 

37- 6052 
36-6031 
36-6010 



COUNTY TOTAL 



NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 



36- 6027 

37- 6020 

36- » 28 

37- 6032 
34-6015 

36- 6006 

37- 6006 



FARRELL AREA SCH PIST ABE PRGM 
FARRELL AREA SCH DIST GED PRGM 
IU 4 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM 
IU 4 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM 
IU 4 INSTITUTIONAL ADE PROGRAM 
MERCER COUNTY AVTS ABE PROGRAM 
MERCER SRCF - ABE PROGRAM 
MERCER SRCF - GED PROGRAM 



IU 11 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM 
IU 11 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM 
MIFFLIN COUNTY LIBRARY - ABE 



CHELTENHAM TNP S D ABE PROGRAM 
EAGLEVILLE HOSPITAL ABE PROGRM 
GRATERFDRD ST CORR INST - A8E 
GRATERFDRD ST CORR INST - GED 
HATBORO-HORSHAM S D ABE PROGRM 
INVEST 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY D.I.C. - ABE 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY O.I.C. - GED 
NOR R I STOW AREA S D ABE PROGRM 
NORRISTONN AREA S D GED PROGRM 
SPRING FORD AREA S D ABE PRGRM 
SPRING FORD AREA S D GED PRGRM 
UPPER OUBLIN $ D ABE PROGRAM 
HISSAHICKON SCHL DIST ESL PRGM 



BETHLEHEM AREA S D ABE PROGRAM 
BETHLEHEM AREA S D GED PROGRAM 
E ASTON AREA SCHL DIST ABE PRGM 
EASTON AREA SCHL DIST GED PRGM 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY PRISON-ABE 
PEN ARGYL AREA SCHL DIST - ABE 
PEN ARGYL AREA SCHL DIST - GED 



COUNTY TOTAL 



ABE 


5 




16 


14 




30 


09/0 2 /as 


05/50/A6 

VSr SVf OQ 


AUAcU A 


GED 


4 








34 


34 


09/02/45 


05/7Q/A6 

USr 3Uf OO 


107001 
AUdUU A 


ABE 


17 


3 


21 


147 




171 


07/01 /AC 


0K/70/AA 
Usr 3)Vf OP 


OOcAHc 


GED 


10 








99 


99 


07/01 /AS 


0C/70/AA 
USf 2)Ur OP 


1 i7rtCI 9 
AtOUUc 


ABE 


4 




1 


23 




2L 


07/01 /A5 

Ur f Ulf OS 


OK/ 70 /A A 
\)Sf jU/ OP 


10 ZOO c 


ABE 


4 






22 




22 


07/01 /PR 


OK/71 /A A 
USf jl/ OP 


4A91A1 
DUc AU A 


ABE 


3 


2 


16 


22 




40 


00/01 /AS 


0A/70/AA 

UOf 3Uf OO 


3UcUUS 


GED 


2 








C T 


29 


09/01 /AS 


0A/70/AA 






49 


5 


54 


228 


162 


449 








ABE 


8 


1 




58 




59 


Oft/2 7/A5 

UOr fcr r OS 


06/ 03/ A A 


4fl9flfl9 
OUcUUl 


GED 


7 








55 


55 


08/27/85 


06/03/86 


603002 


ABE 


33 




20 






20 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


801004 




48 


1 


20 


56 


55 


134 








ABE 


2 




8 


9 




17 


09/09/85 


05/21/86 


101401 


ABC 

Abe 


4 




35 


41 




76 


09/30/85 


05/31/86 


501202 


ABE 


4 




16 


58 




74 


09/30/85 


05/31/86 


301405 


GED 


2 








38 


38 


09/23/85 


05/28/86 


303005 


ABE 


3 


4 




31 




35 


08/01/85 


05/30/86 


104211 


ABE 


1 




14 


13 


43 


70 


07/01/85 


06/30/86 


502004 


ABE 


6 






18 




18 


08/05/85 


05/30/86 


802004 


GED 


5 








26 


26 


08/05/85 


05/30/86 


803004 


ABE 


10 


103 


16 


55 




174 


08/01/85 


05/31/86 


101241 


GED 


6 








90 


90 


08/01/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


ABE 


5 


2 


6 


20 




28 


09/01/85 


05/30/86 


102101 


GED 


4 








46 


46 


09/01/85 


05/30/86 


103001 


ABE 


2 






15 




15 


09/17/85 


05/23/86 


102001 


ABE 


4 


19 


3 






22 


09/09/85 


05/21/86 


104001 




58 


128 


98 


260 


243 


729 








ABE 


4 


6 








6 


08/19/85 


05/30/86 


102401 


GED 


5 








100 


100 


08/19/85 


05/30/86 


103001 


ABE 


9 


25 


17 


27 




69 


09/02/85 


04/30/86 


182141 


GED 


5 








41 


41 


09/02/85 


04/30/86 


103001 


ABE 


7 




1 


60 




61 


09/02/85 


04/30/86 


401201 


ABE 


6 




2 


76 




78 


08/01/85 


05/31/86 


102101 


GED 


4 








54 


54 


08/01/85 


05/31/66 


103001 




40 


31 


20 


163 


195 


409 









30 



91 
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PROGRAM PROGRAM PROGRA 

NUMBER NAME TYPE 



NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 



36- 6033 IU 16 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6022 IU 16 COMMUNITY GEO PROGRAM GEO 
34-6008 IU 16 INSTITUTIONAL ABE PROGRM ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 



36-6049 ACADEMY I CAREER TRANSITN PRGM ABE 

98-6017 ADAPTATN OF BLDNG A BETTR YOU ABE 

36-6046 CENTER FOR LITERACY ABE PROGRM ABE 

36-6094 CENTERS FOR ADULT LEARNING-ABE ABE 

36-6108 CORA - NEUMANN PROGRAM - ABE ABE 

36-6047 CSPCD - TEMPLE UNIVERSITY— ABE ABE 

36- 6095 DIST 1199C TRNG/UPGRDG ABE PGM ABE 

37- 6064 GORDON PHILLIPS GEO PROGRAM GEO 
36-6107 LIGHTHOUSE ESL PROGRAM ABE 
36-6060 LUTHERAN SETTLEMENT HOUSE— ABE ABE 

36- 6053 PHILADELPHIA CITY S D ABE PRGM ABE 

37- 6033 PHILADELPHIA CITY S D GEO PRGM GEO 
34-6017 PHILADELPHIA CORRECTIONS ABE ABE 
36-6089 SOUTHERN HOME SERVICES ABE PGM ABE 
98-6018 TCHIMQ MAIN IDEA THRU DRAMATCS ABE 
98-6036 HRITNG MULTI-CULTURL CURR MANL ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



PIKE COUNTY 



36- 6106 PIKE COUNTY ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6065 PIKE COUNTY GEO PROGRAM GEO 



COUNTY TOTAL 



POTTER COUNTY 



98-6004 COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING PROGRAM ABE 
36-6083 COUDERSPORT AREA S D ABE PRGRM A8E 



COUNTY TOTAL 



SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 



36- 6057 IU 29 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM ABE 

37- 6038 IU *9 COMMUNITY GEO PROGRAM GEO 



COUNTY TOTAL 



TAFF 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


PROGRAM 


STARTING 


ENDING 


DETAII 


ORMS 


ESL 


0-4 


5-8 


9-12 


TOTAL 


DATE 


DATE 


CODE 


23 


16 


51 


407 




474 


07/01/85 


05/31/B6 


90194: 


17 








111 


111 


07/01/85 


05/31/B6 


20300! 


5 




1 


41 




42 


07/01/85 


05/3 1/B6 


451201 


45 


16 


52 


448 


111 


627 








B 






71 




71 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


10200' 


3 






28 




28 


07/01/85 


06/30/B6 


80200* 


150 


50 


359 


57 




466 


0./01/85 


05/30/B6 


10142* 


26 


35 


197 


1? 




251 


07/01/85 


05/31/B6 


80124: 


A 
H 




35 


46 




4fr 


07/01/85 


06/30/86 


80200* 


4 




42 




77 


07/09/85 


05/30/B6 


90214: 


3 




22 


26 




48 


09/09/85 


05/29/B6 


80120* 


3 








72 


72 


07/01/85 


05/30/B6 


703004 


4 


22 








22 


08/01/85 


05/30/B6 


80400* 


10 




46 


69 




115 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


80210* 


24 


132 


149 


730 




1,011 


07/01/B5 


06/30/86 


18214! 


8 








269 


269 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


10300! 


Z 




2 


28 




30 


07/01/85 


06/30/B6 


40124! 


6 


39 


2 


13 




54 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


80420* 


2 




16 


14 




30 


07/01/85 


06/30/B6 


80120* 


2 


41 


22 


5 




68 


07/01/B5 


06/30/86 


90120* 


259 


319 


850 


1>14B 


341 


2,658 








5 






19 




19 


08/01/85 


05/30/86 


10210! 














CANCELLED 




10300! 


S 






19 




19 








3 




4 


IB 




22 


07/01/85 


06/30/86 


10120! 


3 




4 


18 




22 


08/01/85 


05/30/86 


10120! 


6 




8 


36 




44 








5 




35 


44 




79 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


81120; 


4 








110 


110 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


16300! 


9 




35 


44 


110 


189 
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SUMMARY OF 1985-86 AOULT BASIC EOUCATION PROGRAMS BY COUNTY 
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PROGRAM PROGRAM 
NUMBER NAME 



SOMERSET COUNTY 



36- 6062 SOMERSET COUNTY AVTS - ABE 

37- 6040 SOMERSET COUNTY AVTS - GEO 



TYPE 



ABE 

GEO 



COUNTY TOTAL 



TIOGA COUNTY 



36-6043 MANSFIELO UNIVERSITY ABE PRGRM 
98-6019 PROJECT PRIDE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



VENANGO COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



HARREN COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



WASHINGTON COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



HAYNE COUNTY 



COUNTY TOTAL 



HESTMORELANO COUNTY 



ABE 
ABE 



26-6079 TITUSVILLE AREA SCHL DIST--ABE ABE 



35-6003 HARREN COUNTY JAIL GEO PROGRAM GEO 



36-6081 IU 1 COMMUNITY ABE PROGRAM ABE 

36- 6080 MCGUFFEY SCHOOL DIST ABE PRGRM ABE 

37- 6048 MCGUFFEY SCHOOL DIST GEO PRGRM GEO 

36- 6102 TRINITY AREA SCH DIST ABE PRGM ABE 

37- 6061 TRINITY AREA SCH DIST GEO PRGM GEO 
34-6030 HASHINGTON CP & HESTRN CTR ABE ABE 



37-6002 HAYNE HIGHLANDS S D GEO PROGRM GEO 



)4 



34- 6023 GREENSBURG SRCF - ABE PROGRAM ABIE 

35- 6007 GREENSBURG SRCF - GEO PROGRAM GEO 

36- 6023 NEH KENSINGTON-ARNOLD S 0 — ABE ABE 

36- 6039 NORHIN SCHOOL DISTRICT - ABE ABE 

37- 6026 NORHIN SCHOOL DISTRICT - GEO GEO 



COUNTY TOTAL 



STAFF 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


PROGRAM 


STARTING 


ENDING 


DETAIL 


FORMS 


ESL 


0-4 


5-8 


9-12 


TOTAL 


DATE 


DATE 


COOE 


8 




70 


43 




113 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


851201 


7 








50 


50 


09/01/85 


05/31/86 


603001 


15 




70 


43 


50 


163 








3 




6 


19 




25 


07/01/85 


06/15/86 


901203 


44 




2 


74 


32 


108 


07/01/85 


06/30/86 


901303 


47 




8 


93 


32 


133 








r 
D 




5 


32 




37 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


102101 


5 




5 


32 




37 








5 








oft 
28 


28 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


403001 


5 








28 


28 








23 


6 


57 


349 




412 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


121242 


3 






13 




13 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


102101 


3 








38 


38 


07/01/85 


05/31/86 


103001 


8 


12 




63 




75 


07/01/85 


05/15/86 


102141 


4 








23 




07/01/AG 

U / / \JXf OD 


Star Id/oo 


1U5UU1 


8 




35 


23 




58 


09/02/85 


05/51/86 


541202 


49 


18 


92 


448 


61 


620 








5 








37 


37 


10/01/85 


05/15/86 


103001 


5 








37 


37 








4 




54 


19 




73 


09/16/85 


05/15/B6 


301205 


3 








43 


43 


09/16/85 


05/31/86 


303005 


3 


1 


3 


9 




13 


09/17/85 


04/17/86 


101201 


<* 






32 




32 


07/01/85 


05/30/86 


102101 


4 








22 


22 


07/01/85 


05/30/B6 


103001 


ie 


1 


57 


60 


65 


183 
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PROGRAM 
NUMBER 



PROGRAM 
NAME 



nT L !S L W LE e V S L LEVEL mm PARTING 
TYPE FORMS ESL M 5-8 9-12 TOTAL OATE 



ENDING 
DATE 



DETAIL 
CODE 



KYOMING COUNTY 



36- 6005 TUNKHANNOCK AREA S 0 ABE PRGRM 

37- 4004 TUNKHANNOCK AREA S 0 GEO PRGRM 



ABE 
GED 



COUNTY TOTAL 



YORK COUNTY 



99-6001 ABE/BASIC LITERACY TUTOR TRNG 

36- 6073 IU 12 COMMIITY ABE PROGRAM 

37- 6045 IU 12 COMMUNITY GED PROGRAM 
34-6024 IU 12 PRISON ABE PROGRAM 
37-6042 RED LAND COMMUNITY ACTION — GED 
36-6072 YORK COUNTY AVTS ABE PROGRAM 



ABE 
ABE 
GED 
ABE 
GED 
ABE 



COUNTY TOTAL 



GRAND TOTAL 



44 
170 

10 
4 
3 
2 

233 



9 08/17/85 04/10/86 101241 
26 26 08/16/85 04/22/86 103001 







9 


26 


35 


10 


11 


24 


7 


52 


192 


121 


195 




508 








338 


338 


* 


3 


147 




151 








23 


23 






43 




43 


203 


135 


409 


368 


1,115 



07/01/85 06/30/86 102002 

07/01/85 05/31/86 201242 

07/01/85 05/31/86 203002 

07/01/85 05/31/86 401202 

07/01/85 05/31/86 803004 

07/01/85 05/31/86 602001 



2,176 3,201 4,310 11,828 6,187 25,531* 
* SOME LINES APPEAR TO TOTAL INCORRECTLY BECAUSE 5 ABE/GED STUDENTS HAD NO LEVEL SPECIFIED. 
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APPENDIX D 
1985-86 

SECTION 310 FUNDED PROJECTS 



Section 310 of the Adult Education Act provides support for special 
experimental demonstration and teacher training projects. More information 
about individual projects conducted in 1985-86 may be obtained by contacting 
AdvancE, Pennsylvania's Adult Education Clearinghouse, at the following 
address. 

Ad vane E 
PDE Resource Center 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
333 Market Street, 11th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
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SECTION 310 PROJECTS 



Special Experimental Demonstration Projects 
riorities for 1985-86 

Staff and operate a resource facility as a support service to State 
administration and local Section 306 Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs 
and Section 310 Soecial Projects that will: P^S^ms 

(a) Maintain and expand a shelf collection of over 3,000 related materials 
in the areas of professional development, students/staff classroom 
materials, Special Experimental Demonstration and Staff Development 
Section 310 Special Projects reports and products, and general ABE 
references. The material should be shelved in a work area to accommodate 
easy access by field personnel as well as the resource facility 

staff. A computerized file of the shelf collection should be maintained 
and updated as neressary. 

(b) Maintain or initiate contacts with commercial publishers in order to 
receive gratis copies of newly released related materials. Final 
reports and products of Special Experimental Demonstration and Staff 
Development Section 310 Special projects would be received by the 
resource facility from the Division of Adult Basic Education to be 
integrated into the existing shelf collection. 

Further acquisitions should be made through limited purchase of new 
materials identified through analyses of Section 306 regular ABE 
program needs and Section 310 Special Projects functions and activities. 
The staff should conduct reviews of the newly acquired materials for 
content and methods to effect their use. Access to one or more of 
the commercially available computerized data bases for educational 
information is necessary for staff's response to requests from 
clients. 

(c) Disseminate materials in response to mail, phone, on-site requests 
and staff-perceived filed personnel needs. Information about the 
resource facility and how to use its services as well as announcements 
of the availability of specific materials would be distributed to 
appropriate audiences. This function would involve the editing and 
production of abstracts of the current Section 310 Special Projects 

of fiscal year 1985-86 and maintaining a clearinghouse toll-free 
number. Resources and information should be provided as loans, 
gratis copies, or on a cost-recovery basis. The intent of the 
resource facility shall be to provide limited free services to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education and its funded ABE programs. 

"AdvancE - The Adult Education Clearinghouse" 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Resource Center 



AdvancE, as the Adult Education Clearinghouse for Pennsylvania, had as the 
foundation of its service, the continuing development of a strong collection of 
resource materials and the provision of on-line database information. Therefore 
tne collection continued to be weeded and strengthened in order to make AdvancE ' 
more responsive to client needs. Because an increased number of questions were 
administrative in nature, an effort was made to acquire a much wider Lange of 
materials. One result of this effort was the establishment of a vertical file 
and a test file. 

During the year, dissemination activities included articles about products in 
What's the Buzz, Pennsylvania f s adult education newsletter; participation on 
the FOCUS on management committee which reviewed 310 materials for possible 
adoption/adaption; and preparation of the 1986 310 Abstract Booklet . Awareness 
activities included the preparation of a new brochure about AdvancE, regular 
contribution of articles for a column in What's the Buzz , attendance and 
dissemination of materials at all three of the fall workshops, and making a 
presentation and staffing an exhibit at the Mid-Winter Conference on Adult 
Education. 

To support the work of the Division of Adult Basic Education, AdvancE developed 
a survey instrument and conducted a staff development needs assessment of ABE 
practitioners in the state. With the impending changes in the GED test, it was 
not surprising to find that there was a prerceived need for information about 
the new test, particularly the expository writing requirement. In response, 
AdvancE planned and offered what proved to be a successful workshop at two 
sites in he state, Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 

Time was also spend in implementing activities to have the collection cataloged. 
Through a special grant from the Governor 1 s Technology Initiative, a company 
was hired to catalog the Resource Center collection, including AdvancE, and to 
place the data on machine readable tape. Eventual benefits will include 
improved staff access to titles in the collection, a computerized circulation 
system, and the ability to easily produce bibliographies on adult education 
subjects. It is anticipated that a paper catalog of the AdvancE collection 
will be produced and distributed to ABE programs. 

Quantitatively AdvancE provided the following: 

o Individual Search Packages - 599 

o Resource Items (on loan) - 1,504 

o tree Materials Distributed - 1,965 

ient evaluation forms provided the following assessment of services provided: 

o Seventy-four percent indicated they had received just the right 
amount of information. 

o All said the information received was relevant to the topic, 
o All found the information received useful. 
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o Ninety-four percent indicated they would recommend or highlv 
recommend the service to colleagues. 

o All said they would use the service again, save one who wanted 
return postage provided. 

Coordinate the physical arrangement and fiscal support for statewide ABE 
wiU incIuJr Snt 3Ctivities and other state Vitiated activities This 

(3) V™«\ 0f thre ! (3) re « ional ABE workshops to be held in the Fall 
of 1985 to provide staff development sessions for administrators, 
counselors, tutors, and teachers: one (1) workshop in the western 
area; one (1) workshop in the central area; and one (1) workshop in 
the eastern area. Arrangements will be made by grantee in 
cooperation with the Department of Education. Costs should include 
the expenses of and a small honorarium for each of the presenters. 

(b) A series of three (3) Section 310 Special Projects Staff Development 
presentations at the Midwinter Conference in February 1986 and a 
series of two (2) Section 310 Special Projects Staff Development 

T reSe ?oo^ 10n ! 3t the Penns y ]va aia Vocational Education Conference in 
June 1986. Costs of reimbursements will be limited to the actual 
expenses of each of the five (5) presenters. 

(c) A series of four (4) meetings of the Adult Education Task Force to 
take place in the general Harrisburg area for a total of eight (8) 
meeting days. Costs should include expenses for travel, meals, and 
lodging to accommodate a maximum of thirty (30) persons. 

(d) A series of four (4) meetings of the Section 310 Task Force to take 

H-!« e L ? ^ 6 8 ! ne f! 1 Ha 5 r i sbur 8 area *>r a total of six (b) meeting 
days. Costs should include expenses for travel, meals, and lodging 
to accommodate a maximum of twenty-five (25) persons. 

"Staff Development Support Services" 

Pennsylvania Directors' Association for Community Action, Inc. 

This project managed and coordinated staff development activities for 

tate Plan Task Force and 310 Task Force meetings and for presenters 
a rksnops and conferences. Appropriate arrangements for approved 
meetings were completed. Travel reimbursements wore processed for all 
workshop and meeting participants. 

Publish a minimum of ten (10) issues of a four (4)-page newsletter to deliver 

FSHSIS ?n E PraCtiti0ners a * d °ther ABE program supported in Penns" vania. 
A two (2)-page in-service insert to be used as a training device in areas 
such as life coping skills, English grammar, and math must be included with 
,,r Ue ' Applicant must plan for a circulation of approximately 1,000 

EEIMS I ^ Commonwealth ™* a -naximum of 900 across the nation as 
requested, for the duration of the project. 
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"What's the Buzz ? Pennsylvania's Adult Basic Education Newsletter" 



Adult Education Linkage Services 

Pennsylvania's adult basic education newsletter, was prepared, edited 
and published each month from September through June. It was mailed free 
to all Section 306 programs and Section 310 projects in Pennsylvania and 
to as many other ABE practitioners and friends of ABE as were identified 
Readers were informed of relevant le 3 islation, publishers' materials, and 
activities appropriate to ABE/GED/ESL, literacy, continuing education, and 
vocational education throughout the country — but with a special emphasis 
on Pennsylvania. Each issue included a two-page insert for use as a train 
device. 



Promote the ABE program through the use of existing public service 
announcements and maintain a statewide tool-free number that will 
encourage the recruitment and referral of ABE students and voluntee 

"ABE Toll-Free" 



Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit #16 

The project combined two types of communications (telephone and 
television) to support statewide recruitment of potential ABE 
students. Television commercials describing ABE classes were 
placed. A toll-free ABE access number was maintained which adults 
could call for referral to local programs. Linkage was maintained 
with Contract Literacy, Nebraska. 

Provide tutor training of training teams to expand program availability 
for services of literacy councils in underserved and unserved areas of 
the state. 



"Lincoln Literacy Council" 
Lincoln Intermediate Unit #12 

A representative of Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth provided 
a series of four (4) one-day workshops for persons interested in 
promoting literacy in Franklin County. 

Develop an innovative ABE curriculum in areas such as life coping skills, 
math and/or English grammar, which could use a variety of instructional 
techniques. Include the use of state-of-the-art technology. No purchase 
of hardware will be allowed. (A complete review of related materials is 
imperative. Addressing the review process and findings of literature in 
the Pre-Application to ascertain the uniqueness of the idea proposed is 
imperative.) 
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"ABE - At-Home Curriculum" 

School District of the City of Erie 

The Erie School District through its Adult Educational Learning 
Center developed an innovative at-home ABE curriculum to be used 

SUIT! J""? adUU Students - Students progress was directed 
through telephone, home visits, and correspondence. 

fta"2Sl2" T ° Y ° U ' ' - LiStenin8 To Me: A Developmental Listening Program 
Southeast Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Center of Elwyn Institutes 

Project staff developed a comprehensive, developmental listening 
sKills program for adults functioning within the 0-8 ABE grade 
designations The complete package of program materials (tapes, 
instruction^ manual and applicable worksheets) was designed to 
develop and reinforce listening component skills: perception 
sequencing, comprehension, memory /storage, retrieval and recall, 
and analysis and interpretation of information. With technical 
input from an adult speech and language pathologist, project staff 
developed program materials applicable for use by ABE personnel in 
a traditional instructional setting. 

"Personal Finances Instructional Aid " 

Internal Training Services, Inc. 

° f in f5 ructional "ds were developed in packet form to provide 
l^tl I J 8 r aphlC ^ ualit y masters to teach personal finances to 
adult students functioning at the 0-8 level. From these masters, 
teachers may reproduce copies, prepare overhead projections, prepare 
ditto masters, and prepare individualized instructional packets. 

"Writing A Multi-Cultural Curriculum Manual in Basic Skills for Low 
Income Minority Adults from Diverse Cultures" 

LaSalle University Urban Center 

The Urban Center developed: (a) instructional materials that include 
much more specific information about Afro-American, Afro-Caribbean, 
^'^""'a^ 1311 ' and / hi 5 e "ethnic" cultures than was available in 
existing ABE curricula; (b) curriculum material that includes 
information on the economic conditions and problems facing each 
group; and (c) curriculum material that encourages students to be 
!nHT P"5 lem - s °J vers and creative users of their own experience 
and knowledge The project produced a curriculum manual designed 

I ",,! 8 7 1 ! h ,: dUlt . S 8t the °' 4 levels and over an proximate 
time period of 12 weeks. Copies of the manual were printed for 
distribution in Pennsylvania. 
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Organize and conduct one or more statewide activities such as a dissemina- 
tion conference to encourage the adoption/adaptation of available 310 
Special Projects materials developed primarily by Pennsylvania's 



grantees . 

[This priority was addressed without a separate Section 310 proiect 
Project AdvancE (See Priority 1) conducted this activity at the Fall 
Workshops and at the annual Midwinter Conference.] 

Provide support services for a student-recognition activity including the 
technical editing of field-submitted success stories, the interviewing 
and photographing of ten (10) finalists at their homes or program sites, 
and the preparation, publication and dissemination of a Success Stories 
booklet. 

"Success Stories Booklet " 
Lombard Street Associates 

The project designed a public awareness campaign using success stories as 
a means to demonstrate the advantages of adult education to the community. 
The grantee created a booklet of success story finalists. This booklet 
was disseminated throughout the state to adult educators and other 
interested parties. 

Beyond the aforementioned priorities, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education will give consideration to proposals of statewide or regional 
impact that would be unique and exemplary and would contribute to staff 
development and/or the improvement of multiple-program services, such as 
but not limited to: 

(a) The use of technology to increase efficiency of programs and/or 
personnel. (No purchase of hardware will be allowed.) 

(b) The use of volunteers in an ABE setting. 

(c) The provision of supportive services for the formulation of GED 
alumni services. 

"Adult Education Staff Development: Recommendation for Implementation" 
Cabrini College 

This project produced: (1) a survey of current literature in AESD; 

(2) an investigation of successful practices in other states; and 

(3) recommendations for further development of a plan for 
implementation. 
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"Adult Illiteracy Videotapes" 
Allentown Literacy Council 

The Allentown Literacy Council coordinated a multimedia project with 
regional impact addressing adult illiteracy in the Lehigh valley Us in* 
the technology of the television media, the Council produced a series of 
to info™%J eS18ned t0 K increase the ™«ber of volunteer literacy tutors 
tL ni t ? 6 r 81 ° n ab ° Ut the extent of the Problem, and to encourage 
the community to join existing efforts or develop their own ways to 

«^«S3S:: Vide ° tape P " jeCt W3S ^dio°and 

"A Computer-Based Instructional Approach to Functional Reading Instruction" 
Carnegie-Mellon University 

^ovidf° jeCt H deVel ° Ped t software Program which teaches vocabulary and 
provides reading comprehension exercises. The software was based on 1 
program completed as part of a Navy research effort After the 

AtltTder^te^^d" 66 ' alt " natiVe Strat68ieS f ° r ^ " 

"Establishment and Development of a Mifflin County GED Alumni Association" 
Tuscarora Intermediate Unit #11 

A Mifflin County GED Alumni Association was established with a meeting 
tZ 11 Pr °\ lded 3t the Juniata "Mifflin Area Vocational-TechnicaHciool 
The association was established to create a supportive environment to 
allow personal and group goals to be met, to establish a ^0^ ride 
and achievement in receiving a GED diploma, to provide a favorable 

^InTt e o nt D ro°v d dUlt 6dUCat r iQ the C0 ^^ t0 ^"tLr elnce 
o v P V areer 1 inf0r,nati0n ' t0 help other GED students, and 

to actively recruit new alumni members and GED students. 

"A GED Alumni Association" 

Lutheran Settlement House Women's Program 

«L^^ leinen J H K USe P r ° vided su PP° r tive services for a model GED alumni 
association which provides social activities, a networking forum a 

stl^T T tem ' and 3n 3dViS0ry COunci1 ' f °™» for StabSing a 

; de \ lumni association network and technical assistance for 
programs establishing alumni associations was also provided. 

"Linking Adult Literacy Programs to the Parole Population- 
Center for Social Policy and Community Development 

Identi r ?ir a t^n Pr0J 'f Ct d f si « ned a model astern which demonstrated the 
nn H I ! "ferral, placement, and tracking processes of parolees 
in need of basic education skills. This project was a collaborative 
effort between Temple University's CenterVr Social Policy and Co^unity 
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Development and the Pennsylvania State Board of Probation and Parole 
This project produced a handbook detailing the necessary steps for 
replication. 

"Operation Alumni: Finding Them, Organizing Them, Making the PAACE 
Connection" 

The Message Refinery 

This project produced a 24-page booklet that gives a detailed explanation 
of the formation of a GED ALumni group in terms of recruitment goals 
social and service activities, and PAACE linkage. The booklet resulted 
from an actual "all-out" effort in the formation of a local alumni 
group. 

"Pennsylvania's GED Alumni Organization" 
Adult Education Linkage Services 

This project assisted local GED programs to establish alumni 
organizations by a series of activities designed to identify alumni, 
orient key alumni to appropriate organizational activities, and assist 
GED organizations through their first months of organizational activity. 

"Project Pact: Parents and Children Together" 

Central Intermediate Unit #10 Development Center for Adults 

The project developed a curriculum for 0-4 level ABE parents. The 
curriculum consists of lessons in life coping and parenting skills. 
Basic math and language arts skills needed to master each coping skill 
are taught. Lessons are designed to be used first by the ABE teacher and 
student (parent) and then used at home by parent and child. The 
activities promote positive parent-child interaction while helping both 
parent and child with basic life skills such as reading recipes, telling 
time, reading a calendar, reading a bus schedule, and other similar 
activities. 

"Project Pride: Providing Rural Individuals Delivery of Education" 
Mansfield University 

The project provided underserved adults in rural Tioga County with 
a prescriptive course of study including the options of ABE and GED 
programs at community sites, as we.l as home study or in-home tutoring 
options. Videotapes, newspaper lessons, and traditional texts were 
used. A community-based advisory committee and the use of volunteers 
were important components of the project, as community resources had 
been largely untapped. The population served included, but was not 
limited to, the physically handicapped, incarcerated, and elderly. 
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"Proposed PDE Match for Project Hometown America" 
Delaware County Literacy Council 

The project expanded adult student enrollment by establishing additional 
tutoring sites, by training volunteers, and by Involving student in 
client support activity. Auditory and visual screening was provided for 
current and potential students in the city of Chester. 8 Varies element 
of the community were used to make literacy services more central to 
community revitalization. central to 

"Readnet: A telecommunications Network For Literacy Organizations- 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy in Philadelphia 

The Mayor's Commission established a network enabling local, state and 
\ r £ i 1 *!?*? or * anizati °ns to use their computers to "talk" to each 
other by dialing a common telephone number. The project designed svstem 
features, coordinated use, and maintained READNET on a day-to^ay basis 
The project contracted with an existing computer network for time online 
and for set-up of READNET. READNET is an interactive system wUh its 
contents determined by the wishes of the users. Pennsylvania lite Jacv 
groups are able to exchange information on a wide variety of sublets 
eieJts 8 materials > fundin * sour "s, legislation, and^p coming ' 

"Regional Resource Center for GED Computer Software" 
Luzerne Intermediate Unit #18 

The grantee established a regional resource center to house gratis 
ImtLrl com P u ^r software where such software could be reviewed by both 
GED teachers and students. Other GED educators were invited to visit the 
center to examine material prior to purchase to insure that it would meet 

GED Lffw ^ thUS Pr ° m0te 8reat6r C0St effectiveness. A Directory o' 
GED software Reviews was printed and disseminated statewide. 

"A Study of the Impact of ABE Participation on Quality of Life" 

Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, Pennsylvania State University 

The Institute conducted a longitudinal study of the impact of 
participation in publicly funded ABE instruction on the overall quality 
of life of adult participants whose livelihood was currently solelv 

fhort " POn H P ? bUC assista »«- The study examined tie 

short-range and long-range effects. Information was obtained about 
desirable outcomes of successful participation in ABE. 
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"University Work Sludy Student /ABE Aamiiiance Program" 
Central Intermediate Una #10 Development Center (or A«Julu 

tt-KiS.^Wi*" 1 • ,n ? ltfd 4 C0 °P""»ve agreement with the 
Pennsylvania Bute University'* Oflice of Financial Aid to use ten (10) 

^JlllVJ? ? lM4,y ? lMd ? U " WUi««cy tutor, snd a! UYcVr 
C«IM# or, and dental aide* in local ABE/CED/Literacy Programs: The 

kM MlKi^lSi't 111111 #,0 I D r v * ,0 »r nl Crntfr for Ad » 1U ' State College 
School District ARE learning Lab, ami the Mid-State Literacy Council. 

Television-Rated In-Service Program for Adult Literacy Tutors" 
Pennsylvania State University 

75* «"? t * # *' <fc » ><r ^" c * <i ^ t% ^». C2> half-hour television programs that provided 
la-service training for literacy tutors. One program focused on the 

!*!f!!!?.. , T ri#0C ? •t th0d 0f rtadi0 « in «tr«ction. The second presented 
a variety of practical suggestions for successful tutoring of adults. 
"" Programs, along with three already produced in-service programs for 
adult educators, were presented on PENNARANA in the spring of 1986 so 
tliat literacy and ABE/GED programs in the PENNARAHA service area could 
record and retain them for future in-service use. Copies of completed 

2f°? r ?r?.? ,Ml u,,r iu i d€B ** r « IMdc •vaiUble to AdvancE for additional 
distribution statewide. 

"Urban League Literacy Center" 

Lancaster-Lebanon Literacy Council 

The project provided a fourteen-hour workshop which trained reading 
tutors. It recruited administrative volunteers to act as liaisons 
between the coordinators of the programs and to help with clerical tasks. 
It held sessions where tutors updated their skills, obtained aid with 
problems, and exchanged ideas. Through the use of volunteers, the Urban 
League Literacy Center provided literacy training on an individual basis 
to those who read below the fifth grade level. The center also provided 
a fourteen-hour training workshop for all tutors as well as monthly 
seminars to upgrade skills and handle problems. The center also provided 
am administrative structure which evaluated the potential tutees, matched 
tutors and tutees, monitored this relationship and kept records 



••VITA: Volunteers in Tutoring Arrangements for County Educational Programs" 
Mid-State Literacy Council 

The project recruited and trained teams of tutors for a volunteer bank 
The teams consisted of trained tutors specializing in teaching either 

ia\ LL^VIV J°: 4 iL (b) "■*•«*• retarded; (c) learning disabled; 
(d) pre-GED (5-8); (e) GEO; or (f) ESL, with emphasis on job search 
ski Us .consumer awareness, and basic life/survival skills. The tutors 
were then available, upon request, to community educational agencies or 
institutions in Centre snd Clearfield counties. 
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? I!l ?,? 8 1 8 5 ant P r °P° 8al U P ^ $5,000 for the purpose of supporting 

It llHii nCed ° f J l0 u al Pr ° 8ram ' Which WOuld inc " as * the effe^EJvenefs 
of the ABE program to the benefit of the adult students. Also, applicants 

ELuPtL"? " d 1 i ?!P lement P ast 310 P"J"ts ^ either thl are? of 
cl«.^nS PC ??^ al Demon8trati °n or Staff Development. Innovative 
classroom practitioners are encouraged to apply. 

"ABE/GED Courseware Collection and Implementation" 
State College Area School District 

M„!!I!^ f0 fi»£? im P le , ment the use °f computer software in the Adult Basic 
55?i£?J2 l E "? G f eral Education Development (GED) learning processes, 
11 S.EE J Ki£ a ? f * C ° re r CUrriculum collection of courseware for use ' 
in basic skills development. Evaluation was made of state of the art 

aarterJh'ro,^; 1 };^ 6 V** ^ C ° llege Area Sch ° o1 District in kinder- 
garten through 12th grade to ascertain its usefulness in the ABE/GED basic 

for ABE/GED students addition > sof £ war e that nad been designed ' 8pecificall 
for ABE/GED students wat> reviewed. Recommendations were made for the 
Eo r ^ 8 L^t\£° ra C0l J% C 5 i0n of courseware. An in-service training event 

r ^ 6 ccrrseware was conducted for instructors in 
the ABE/GED program of the district. 

"Bradford-Wyoming County Coalition for Literacy" 
Bradford County Library 

The grantee established an advisory council of representatives from 
county government, public schools, JTPA, job service, and church and 
civic organizations and developed a network to mount a two-county effort 
to recruit adult students and volunteer tutors. The target audience was 
the approximately 7,000 adults, 25 years and older, in Bradford and 
Wyoming Counties who had less than an 8th grade education. The proiect 
recruited new adult students and new volunteer tutors. 

"Building A Better You" 

Lutheran Settlement House Women's Program 

The grantee adapted the material and workshops designed by the Mon Valley 
Progress Council on Aging and Self-Esteem, Interpersonal Communications, 
Decision Making and Problem Solving to a population between the ages of 
and 55 in an effort to decrease attrition among women students. 

"The Consumer's Survival Manual" 

Southeast Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Center of Elwyn Institutes 

Ih! e t deV * l0 P ed 3 * u f deb00k for adu * ts relating to consumer mathematics 

the concepts and their application in functional activities. The guidebook 
^•VJf ket ""2e reference containing conversion and computational charts 
which the individual can use during shopping and other related activities 
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"Continuing Education for Volunteer Tutors in Allegheny County" 



Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council 

The project adapted two previous projects concerning in-service training 
of volunteer tutors. The two previous projects were "In-Service Seminars 
for Tutors and Students" and "Tutoring In-Service Provides Support." The 
project developed a series of four (4) seminars to meet the needs of 
local tutors and students. 

"Coudersport Comprehensive Spelling Program" 
Coudersport Area School District 

The project designed a comprehensive spelling program for ABE instructors 
to use with 5-8 level students. A comprehensive program was developed 
for each individual student to improve his/her spelling abilities. 
Suggested word lists were used in the basic spelling plan. Instructional 
techniques included in the program related to visual, auditory, and 
phonetic methods of instruction. A diagnostic test was used with 
hard-to-teach students enabling instructors to use the most profitable 
learning mode of instruction. The spelling program presented an 
easy-to-manage system for instructors and students. Time effectiveness 
was also a consideration because the spelling program was designed to be 
used in the ABE curriculum each night the student attended class. 

"Curriculum Guide for Electronic Voting" 

Harrisburg State Hospital 

The project developed a curriculum for teaching adults to use the 
Shouptronic electronic voting machine. The project produced a 
curriculum, pre and post tests, a flipchart, and flashcards. 

"Educational and Vocational Opportunities for ABE/GED Students in York County" 
Lincoln Intermediate Unit #12 

The project developed a directory of educational, employment, and voca- 
tional opportunities in the York County area. The directors was used 
to provide students interested in pursuing other career options with 
information about available resources. 

"Evaluation of Computer Courseware for Teaching Survival Reading in a 
Correctional Setting" 

Pennsylvania State University, Division of Curriculum and Instruction 

Computer assisted instruction (CAI) courseware designed as part of a 
1984-85 310 Special Project was used on a long-term basis and evaluated 
with prison inmates reading at or below a fourth grade reading level. The 
courseware was used to teach functional vocabulary and survival reading/ 
writing skills which an inmate needs when released from prison. Summative 
evaluation data provides evidence of effectiveness of the CAI courseware 
in teaching functional reading. 
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"Focus on Program Management" 
Royce and Royce 



A panel of five Pennsylvania adult educators with proven 310 experience 
reviewed and evaluated Pennsylvania's 310 resources in three procram 
management areas. The best of those reviewed were selected for inclusion 

\ U S re ! ?? C yLl n „ Mana * ement bl,lleti ns published between November and 
April of FY 1985-86. 

"GED and Pre-GED Test Preparation by Correspondence" 
Adult Education Linkage Services 

The project developed and/or adopted published materials appropriate to 
self-study in basic skills (reading and math) and identified and used 
these materials with adults unable to attend traditional ABE classes. 

"INVEST: Independence Through Educational and Vocational Skills Training" 
Eagleville Hospital 

The project developed a program integrating innovative and effective 
modes of education and skill development including computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) and video cassette basic skills seminars. The program 
focused on specific vocational objectives derived from a job fiLe reflecting 
realistic job opportunities in the community. Individual Educational and 
Vocational Plans (IEVP) served to tie each element of the program together, 
and a special skill development workshop helped students synthesize 
classwork with job experience. 

"The Lincoln Intermediate Unit's ABE/Basic Literacy Tutor Training Project" 
Lincoln Intermediate Unit #12 

In c °°P era tion with the staffs of the York County Literacy Council and 
I 6 a ! A ° E / GED / ESL Programs, the project team recruited, trained and 
placed ABE/basic literacy tutors to work with adult education instructors 
in ABE classrooms throughout the IU. These tutors worked one-to-one and 
in small groups with adult students functioning mainly in the 5-8 range 
The team also served those tutors who were trained by the York County 
Literacy Council. A key product of this project was" the Psychological 
First-Aid Kit for ABE staff and basic literacy volunteers. 

"Management Via Microcomputer Project" 

Central IU #10 Development Center for Adults 

The project developed ^implemented, and regularly updated a three-county 
computerized management program serving 1,500 students to: (a) list student 
information by site; (b) automatically compute student attendance hours 
UJ provide student address labels for student retention/ follow-up; (d) list 
IEP completions and GED test scores; (e) record student impact data such as 
job placements and training referrals; (f) record student terminations and 
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completions; and (g) record by classroom site names of ABE/GED students 
who, according to their Student In-Take Forms, are public assistance 
recipients. The latter information was used by ABE/GED teachers and JTPA 
counselors to encourage income-eligible students to have JTPA intake done 
so that their educational program costs could be justifiably charged to 
JTPA rather than to ABE/GED program budgets. 

"Outreach and Recruitment" 

Susquehanna County Volunteer Literacy Council, Inc. 

The Council conducted an outreach and recruitment program using an 
intensive public relations campaign designed to increase people ! s 
awareness of the problem of illiteracy and how the Council provides 
help. The Council worked with various organizations to provide speakers 
and information to hold special literacy events, and to use the media. 

"Project NEXT STEP" 

Lancaster-Lebanon Intermediate Unit #13 

This project identified the career/employment counseling needs of ABE 
students about the take the GED test. It provided assistance for these 
students as they sought further educational opportunities or changes in 
employment by providing form them a packet of resource materials and/or 
one-to-one or one-to-small group discussion sessions based on their 
expressed needs. 

"Project READ Stories" 

Central Intermediate Unit #10 Development Center for Adults 

The project developed ten paperback storybooks of high interest to the 
0-4 level reader. The stories use the vocabulary taught in the four 
books of Project READ, a Beginning Reading Program for Adults, developed 
as a 310 Special Demonstration Project in 1983-84. Materials were 
distributed to programs in need of 0-4 level reading material. 

"Project Reading Skills Assessment/Prescription Package" 

Central Intermediate Unit #10 Development Center for Adults 

The Development Center prepared a reading skills assessment/prescription 
package to meet the needs of two ABE centers and three literacy councils 
working together in a three-county area at 24 separata rural teaching 
sites. The need to have a uniform assessment of reading skills had 
become essential for service to students. The assessment served the 
diverse needs of tutors and teachers. The prescription part of the 
package allows inexperienced tutors and teachers to use a wider variety 
of appropriate materials by taking advantage of the knowledge of more 
experienced teachers and reading specialists in selection of materials. 
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Project S.C.R.A.M.B.L.E." 



Penncrest School District 

I!!r fl ? r ? jeC i P "^ ided a mobile adult education program to residents of 
rural Crawford County who were unable to attend classes because of 
transportation or financial difficulties. Linkages with local churches 
p«viius r pr?ject eS SerVing the rUral adult P°P u lation continued from a 

"Refine, Retain, Renew Employability Skills for Special Learners" 
State College Area School District 

A comprehensive delivery system of pre-employment and training-transitional 

^ l «eLr?/rSS° Vided f ° r th ^. S P ecial needs ^ult to carry thf individu^ 
from school/GED programming directly into employment. The primary goal 
was to increase the potential of the client to lead a productive adult 
lite and to become an active member of society's work force. 

"A Resource Guide of Tests for Adult Basic Education Teachers" 

Robert William Zellers Educational Services 

The project developed a booklet which provided adult basic education 
teachers with a comprehensive and current collection of information on 
tests and measurement instruments which could assist them in their 
instructional roles. The publication focuses on both individual and 
group tests and covers the major types of tests such as diagnostic, 
placement, achievement, and intelligence. 

"Student Stories Dissemination Project" 

Central Intermediate Unit #10 Development Center for Adults 

This project disseminated sets of Student Stories Books to 125 ABE programs 
throughout the state. These books, developed through a previous 310 
Project, used a variation on the language experience approach. Stories, 
therefore, were geared to engage student interest by relating real-life 
experiences and situations that readily elicit student reading empathy. 

?n C add?tiL 1S t° 5° ll0Wed exercises that assess reading comprehension. 
In addition, each story is professionally illustrated which not only 
enhances product quality but more readily captures student interest. 
Book 1 contains 24 student stories written at a 0-3 reading level. Book 2 

ITlllZ 2 ? St S rieS W ^ itten at 3 3-6 readin 8 level « Dissemination 

of these staff developed materials addressed the problem of the dearth of 

i 8 f! r ^ n i erest / low reading level materials available for low-functioning 
adult students in PDE-sponsored ABE programs. functioning 
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"Student Support Groups" 



The Center for Literacy 

The project established student support groups at two sites to serve 
students. The Center has found that in the transition from nonreader to 
reader, the adult student is faced with a myriad of problems. At the 
same time, the adult student f s existing support network may often be 
eroding. Student groups were used to provide a new support system. They 
were seen as a vehicle to voice concerns and share solutions to problems, 
to encourage self-direction in the learning process, and to provide input 
for ongoing agency program planning and evaluation. 

"Teaching The Main Idea Through Creative Dramatics and Passage Construction" 
Lutheran Settlement House Women f s Program 

The Settlement House initiated a reading comprehension skills program 
which used the Passage Construction technique. Passage Construction 
involves the development of fact and opinion statements which are 
separated by students. Students then select one opinion statement and 
develop a scenario which illustrates the expression of that opinion. The 
other students then identify the speaker, the main idea and the tone of 
the scenario. A pamphlet was prepared which describes the process and 
includes samples for teachers to use. 

"Televised Training for Literacy" 

Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit #16 

This project produced videotapes of the Laubach Trainer Certification 
Workshop in order to assist literacy councils in training tutor trainers. 
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